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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


The rise of the modern scientific spirit in Europe and America 
was viewed with alarm and met with antagonism by the representa- 
tives of religion. One does not need to be very far advanced in life 
to be able to remember the fulminations of pulpit and religious press 
against what was then known as Darwinism. The more recent 
denunciations of evolution are familiar to all. Indeed a large part 
of the Christian church still views the doctrines and spirit of modern 
science with suspicion if not alarm. Not only does the Pope declare 
by encyclical that there is no place in the church for those who are not 
willing to look to her as their supreme guide in all matters on which 
she speaks, but many a Protestant draws for himself and for others 
a definite line at which investigation must cease and authority take 
the place of evidence. 

Nevertheless the scientific spirit has gone on its victorious way. 
From biology to history, from history to theology and religion it has 
moved, and promises today to become the dominant spirit of the 
intellectual life of the Occident. Not only so, but it is beginning 
to be recognized in most unexpected quarters as a strong ally of 
religion, and that, too, both among those of scholarly temper and those 
least acquainted with Christianity intellectually. Many devoted 
preachers of the gospel not only discover in their scientific study illus- 
trations of theological truth, but in the conviction which such study 
imparts to them that neither truth nor life have anything to fear but 
everything to gain from the most thorough investigation and the 
most resolute thinking, find warrant and courage for such thinking 
and for courageous doing. The historical study of the Bible especially, 
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which is the product of the scientific spirit working in the field 
of biblical literature and history, long viewed as a foe to pure religion, 
has become for many a man a powerful incentive and a most efficient 
aid to preaching. And on the frontier of Christianity more than one 
man who has gone to non-Christian lands to preach the gospel has 
without loss of zeal or religious fervor been led to abandon jungle 
preaching to become a teacher of science. Very recently, a repre- 
sentative of the China Inland Mission, that most intensely evangelistic 
of all modern mission movements, has discovered that his most 
effective implement for religious work is a biological and electrical 
laboratory. 

By many this situation is still viewed with alarm. Yet in fact 
nothing is more calculated to give us hope and courage. For, in the 
first place, the assimilation of the scientific spirit in the realm of 
theology and religion unifies the spiritual life. A house divided 
against itself is ever in danger of collapse. To think scientifically 
in one chamber of the mind, and then to abandon this way of think- 
ing, to bow the knee to authority the moment one crosses the threshold 
into another chamber, is to make one’s mental life an internal contra- 
diction, and one’s mental progress hesitating and ineffective. It is 
only when, with full confidence that what is true is good, the thinker 
faces the facts in every realm with equal openness of mind and 
equally cordial welcome to truth new or old, that he really comes to 
the stature of intellectual manhood and marshals all his spiritual 
forces on the same side of the battle. 

In the second place it unifies the intellectual forces of the com- 
munity. Nothing can be more undesirable than the arraying against 
one another of the religious interest and the scientific spirit, a mutual 
antagonism of the men who stand for religion and those who repre- 
sent science; and nothing is more unnecessary and foolish. But 
the only remedy for this situation, which in many quarters still prevails, 
is the thoroughgoing adoption of the scientific spirit. There is 
indeed a pseudo-scientific attitude, which is unhappily common even 
among students of science. Not every scientist has the true scientific 
spirit. It is not at all a question of the realm in which a man works. 
A chemist may be utterly unscientific in temper, a theologian thor- 
oughly scientific. The essence of the scientific spirit is the willingness 
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to face one’s facts, patiently to discover what they mean, as resolutely 
to accept the results thus reached, and then to shape one’s conduct 
accordingly. To set limits to the field of investigation or the results 
to be reached, is just as dogmatic and unscientific when it is the 
religious phase of life that is ruled out as when one bars out results 
of geological research or literary study. But the genuine spirit of 
science inevitably breaks down barriers and draws men together, 
both because it tends to abolish differences of opinion and because 
they who possess it find themselves kindred spirits, with nothing to 
fight over. 

In the third place it furnishes religion with a new and powerful 
weapon, for its own distinctive purposes. This is especially true in 
two realms, that of the schools and colleges at home, that of aggressive 
propaganda in non-Christian lands. The scientific spirit is more 
and more permeating the life of the colleges. No student can escape 
its influence. It is a matter of congratulation that it is so. But this 
makes it imperative that religion shall not set itself in antagonism 
to science; more than this, that it shall itself be permeated with the 
scientific spirit. Doing this, frankly accepting all that science proves, 
frankly adopting the scientific attitude in all its apologetic, it makes" 
an appeal to the student mind which dogmatism can never make. 
And in non-Christian lands, on the other hand, nothing can so enforce 
the presentation of the message of Christianity as a genuinely scientific 
spirit. The laboratory experiment will attract attention and under- 
mine superstition. But the handling of spiritual things with a 
reverence for truth that forbids either prejudiced denunciation of 
other men’s religious convictions or the unsupported dogmatic asser- 
tion of one’s own favorite type of Christian thought, in other words 
the spontaneous manifestation of that confidence in truth and regard 
for it which is the essence of the scientific spirit, will itself command 
confidence and win faith in one’s message as nothing else can do. 
Such a spirit is not only not inimical to religion; it is an essential 
element of the religion of Jesus. For though Jesus brought to men 
not primarily a principle of knowledge but of conduct, told them 
not only how to find truth, but what was the truth by which life was to 
be lived, thus doing for the world what science itself could not have 
done, yet his whole teaching is permeated by that sense for reality 
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and that recognition of the right of truth to command, whatever the 
past may have affirmed, which is essentially the spirit of science. 

“The law was given by Moses. Grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ,” and that revelation must ever remain supreme in its 
sphere, the inspiration of men even while they despair of its full 
realization in their lives. But in these latter days new light has 
broken forth not only from the written word of God as the Pilgrim 
Father expected, but from the rocks and hills, and from the heavens 
above and from the depths of the earth. From the eager study of our 
whole world, physical, mental, and moral, there has sprung a spirit 
which, at first supposed to be a foe of the religion of Jesus, is fast 
becoming its powerful ally. That it is so gives hope for the future, 
and makes us dare to look for the day when the church shall no 
longer be joined in unholy alliance with ignorance, but all the forces 
that make for intelligence shall be arrayed on the side of the religion 
of Jesus. 
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THE ANCIENT JEWISH SYNAGOGUES 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


A number of ruins, which have been identified as those of syna- 
gogues, lie scattered over a comparatively small area of what is 
popularly known as Galilee. Successive explorers and archaeologists! 
have one after another approached the examination of them afresh, 
but each in turn has been compelled to accept the opinion, now uni- 
versally held, that these buildings are of Jewish origin. The entire 
absence of shrines or idol pedestals is against their being pagan 
temples, the want of orientation and absence of apse tell against 
their being Christian churches, while several general characteristics 
are positively in favor of Jewish influence. The situation of these 
buildings, exclusively within an area where we know that Jewish 
influence was strong at the period within which they must belong, 
and the occurrence upon the surviving fragments of several of these 
buildings of Hebrew inscriptions—one at least of which must, from 
its position, belong to the time of the building’s construction, are 
strong points in favor of this view. Further, the architectural orna- 
mentation is in many of its details characteristically Jewish; the 
seven-branched candlestick, which occurs also on contemporary 
Jewish tombs, the vine branches and grape clusters, the palm tree 
and palm branches, the cup (thought by some to be the traditional idea 
of the Cup of Manna) are all ornaments familiar to us as the most 
characteristic adornments of the Jewish coinage. The geometrical 


design, known today as Solomon’s seal xX, which occurs at Tell 


Hum, is also traditionally of Hebrew origin. Even the frequently 
occurring lions are no objection, for these figures are common in 
later synagogue architecture.? 

1 For example, Renan (Mission de Phénicie, pp. 761-83), Robinson (Biblical 
Researches, Vols. 11 and III), Guérin (Galilée), Kitchener (P. E. F. Memoirs, Vol. I, 


and special papers), Wilson (P. E. F. special papers), Thiersch (Mitt. der deutsch- 
orient. Gesellschajt), Kohl (Mitt. der deutsch-orient. Gesellschajt, No. 29). 


2 See Kauffmann, “Art in the Synagogue,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 1897. 
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The most striking thing about these buildings is their close 
architectural similarity. Although there must have been scores of 
synagogues in Galilee, these are the only ruins—unmistakably 
recognized as such—that have survived, and yet all are built on one 
general plan. The stones of which they are made are large, the exter- 
nal face is smoothly dressed, the inner is left rough to receive a 
coating of plaster; they are set without mortar. The extremely 
massive, almost clumsy character of the masonry‘has secured the 
survival of at least some of the original structures. With but one 
exception the synagogues face south; in at least six the main entrance 
is through a triple doorway consisting of a large and lofty central 
portal and two lower ones on each side. These doors have peculiar 
architrave moldings of a kind closely related in all the members of 
the group, and in several the lintels are highly ornamented. The 
doors were folding, with socket hinges, and were closed by bars fixed 
on the inside. Within the building there were rows of pillars resting 
on a plinth course running parallel to the side and back walls, and 
dividing the space into a central lofty court or nave and a three-sided 
outer part—similar to the aisles and chancel of a church—divided into 
two stories by a wooden gallery. One of the most characteristic 
features of these buildings is the occurrence of “double” or more 
strictly speaking “clustered” columns at the junction of the lateral 
rows with the end row of columns. These clustered columns are 
square, like pillars, at the external angles, but internally are composed 
of two half-engaged columns—the transverse section being thus 
heart shaped cy On account of their great bulk, and doubtless, 
too, their uselessness for later buildings for which ordinary columns 
may have been in demand, remains of these clustered columns have 
survived in all the ruins. Another feature, probably common to all 
the synagogues, was a stone bench for the worshipers against the 
three sides under the gallery. 

Some of the sculptured decorations have been already mentioned, 
others will be touched upon when the individual ruins are described. 
But one rather surprising feature, common to all, is the occurrence 
of animal figures, especially lions (or lambs),3 and eagles. In some 


3 These figures have almost everywhere been mutilated. The majority are cer- 
tainly lions, but some, partly because of the rough carving and partly because of 
mutilation, cannot be identified with certainty. 
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of the synagogues human figures—usually intentionally mutilated— 
are found. 

A brief description of the more important features of the Tell 
Hum synagogue is probably the best method of giving an idea of 
the general features of the whole group. This building appears to 
have been the most ornate as well as the largest of these structures, 
and may have been the type after which the others were modeled. 
Although it may have been built having its principal entrance south, 
with the idea of facing toward Jerusalem—in a very general way— 
it is quite as likely that this and the Kerazeh synagogue were placed 
thus to suit their surroundings, i. e., their highly ornamented facade 
toward the lake. Built thus, they present their most pleasing aspect 
toward those sailing on the lake as well as affording the frequenters 
beautiful views from the terraces and open doors. The later syna- 
gogues being modeled after them followed the same general direction, 
although this was not, at any rate according to the Talmud,‘ the 
orthodox arrangement. The Tell Hum synagogue was seventy-eight 
feet by fifty-nine feet. The triple southern doors opened upon a 
raised terrace, which was approached by flights of steps—four on 
the western and fourteen on the eastern side. Each of these stair- 
cases led from a paved street running toward the sea, some forty- 
four yards to the south. In the eastern wall is a small door leading 
into the court paved with limestone blocks previously described.s 
The northern and eastern boundaries of this court are at .such 
irregular angles to the synagogue as to make it clear that this must 
belong to an earlier building. Several massive blocks of stone lying 
here are ornamented in a much more primitive way than the rest, 
and may be remains of this more ancient synagogue. 

The southern fagade was the part of the synagogue on which was 
lavished the greater part of the external decoration, the remaining 
outer walls being adorned by simple pilasters of low projection. 
From the fragments of the southern fagade, which were found pro- 
jected on the ground as much as eleven yards in front of the terrace 
by some mighty earthquake, it is possible to reconstruct its chief 
features.° On the lintel of the central portal were carved an eagle 

4 Tos. Meg. 4. 22f. 

5 See the paper on “Capernaum,” Biblical World, April, 1908, pp. 247 f. 

6 The description is taken from that of Professor Kohl (Joc. cit.). 
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and mythological figures (‘‘genii”) carrying garlands; on the side 
lintels were palm trees with date clusters, between which were ani- 
mals now too much defaced for identification, but some at least of 
which appear to have been centaurs. Associated with the main 
door were a couple of handsomely carved consols,? each with a 
palm tree with dates in high relief. Above this door was a window 
surmounted by a large stone beautifully carved in the form of a 
conch. The top of this wall apparently terminated in a gable, within 
the angle of which ran a much decorated arch. The interior was 
on the general plan referred to above.* A slightly raised plinth ran 
twelve and one-half feet inside each of the lateral walls and seven and 
one-half feet inside the north wall. Upon this structure stood six 
stylobats for round columns on each side and two at each end, while 
at the corners stood elaborate special supports for the bases of the 
clustered columns. The columns themselves were monoliths four- 
teen feet high, crowned by debased Corinthian capitals carrying a 
cornice with a highly ornamented frieze. Numerous well-preserved 
fragments of this frieze show a great variety of ornament—foliage, 
rosettes, grapes and pomegranates, stars, pentagrams and hexagrams. 
On the northern frieze there were small animals—lions or lambs— 
emerging from acanthus leaves, but these have everywhere been 
intentionally mutilated. On the back (i. e., the outer edge) of the 
cornice were rows of squared holes for the wooden beams which 
supported the gallery, and from the cornice arose a second series 
of smaller columns which supported the gabled wooden roof. The 
back walls of this gallery appear to have been considerably decorated 
with half-columns in relief. There was thus a lofty central part 
extending the whole height of the building, around three sides of 
which ran rows of columns. The space outside the columns was 
divided into two stories, a lower one some twenty feet or more 
high, on the same floor-level as the center part, with stone benches 
on the three sides set against the outside wall, and an upper part 
or gallery with a second series of smaller columns in front and half 
columns in relief at the back, against the outer wall. This gallery, 


7 The position of these consols may be inferred from the Kefr Bercim ruin (see 
94). 
8 See plan in paper on “Capernaum, ”’ Biblical World, April, 1908, p. 250. 
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judging from modern analogy, may have been for the women. The 
general effect of the interior with its double series of columns, the 
Corinthian capitals and the elaborate frieze, all of pure white lime- 
stone, must have been very striking. But even more effective must 
have been the appearance as viewed from the lake of the massive 
and highly decorated front, standing out pure white against its sur- 
roundings of black buildings and black basaltic rocks. 

The synagogue of Kerazeh in the hills to the north of Tell Hum 
is slightly smaller than that just described, but follows it very closely 
in architectural features—more so than any others. Only here, in 
addition to Tell Hum, are the capitals of the Corinthian order. It 
is entirely built of the black basaltic stone of the neighborhood; 
and doubtless on this account, because of its extreme hardness, the 
finish of the sculpturing is ntuch inferior to the work at Tell Hum. 
The decorations are very similar, and are an interesting supplement 
to the Tell Hum work because the figures of animals and man have 
to a much greater extent escaped mutilation. There are many 
small animal figures, some rather grotesque human forms, and some 
curious four-legged animals which the German explorers take to 
be centaurs—possibly intended for cherubim. Four large stones 
(like “niche heads”) most beautifully carved out as conches with 
delicate surrounding borders, show a very superior workmanship to 
the rest. It is the opinion of Messrs. Kohl and Watzinger that they 
belonged to a baldachino, the forerunner of the “ark” of modern 
synagogues, in which are kept the scrolls of the law. Indications 
that such a structure stood in the central court not far from the door 
were found in others of the synagogues. 

The remaining ruins of undoubted synagogues are scattered over 
a comparatively limited area to the northwest and north of the lake. 
At Irbid—the ancient Arbela—at the commencement of the steep 
descent to the lake down the Wady Hamam, less than two hours’ 
ride west of Tell Hum, are the ruins of a synagogue peculiar in three 
respects: first, the building, though otherwise undoubtedly one of 
this class, has its great triple doorway facing east instead of south. 
This is not done in order to obtain an outlook to the lake, for only 
Gennesaret is visible between the high cliffs that shut in the great 
gorge of the Wady Hamam (see frontispiece); this is an inevitable 
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result of the situation, for the building occupies ground that rapidly 
slopes downward to the north. Second, the architecture is very 
mixed, both debased Corinthian and “Jewish” Ionic capitals® occur, 
and basalt is mixed with the limestone. Third, the building after 
partial ruin was reconstructed as a mosque and a large mihrab'° has 
been built in the south wall. The entire site has long been deserted, 
and the synagogue in particular has for ages been a limestone quarry 
for the neighboring inhabitants. 


RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT UMM EL ‘AMED 


One hour’s ride due west of Irbid, along the track of an ancient 
(probably Roman) road, is a ruin known as Khurbet Umm el ‘Amed, 
i. e., the ruin of (the mother of) the columns. From considerable 
distances on all sides a great limestone “clustered” column can be 
seen standing up from amidst the ruins of a small town (see illustra- 
tion). The site is a remarkable one. The ruins occupy the entire 
surface of an outcrop of lava occurring in the middle of a saddle 

9 That is, a modification of Ionic peculiar to these Jewish buildings. 

10 A niche pointing the direction to Mecca. 
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of limestone which forms the eastern boundary of the great plain 


el Battauf, known to Josephus as the “Plain of Asochis.”"! The 
natural drainage of the eastern half of the plain is toward the Lake 
of Galilee; but this being obstructed by the ridge, much of it becomes, 
after the winter’s rains, an impassable bog, and in pre-historic times 
must have been a shallow lake. It is probable that there is water 
close under the surface of the town site; for, though there is no 
visible spring, there is a considerable patch of water-loving reeds at 
the highest part of the ruins. The site has long been deserted, and 
we have no record of its ancient name. The newly excavated syna- 
gogue remains lie to the southern side of the town, and, in contrast 
to the rest of the ruins, are of limestone. The outline of the original 
ground plan has been recovered, the plinth course is entire, and 
some of the column bases are in their original situation. A good 
deal of the masonry has been transferred to a neighboring mediaeval 
building, now itself a ruin. Like the others described, this building 
had three doorways to the south; over the main portal was a lintel 
with two lions standing to the right and left of a vase, each with his 
foot on what is apparently the head or skull of a bull. The capitals 
of the columns are a peculiar Jewish modification of Ionic which 
occurs also in the northern group of synagogues. The floor was 
paved with the white mosaic that is so common in Roman buildings 
in Palestine. 

The remaining recognized synagogue-ruins form a group to the 
west, northwest, and north of Safed. They are all near together, no 
member of the group being more than six hours’ ride from Tell Hum. 
At the Maronite (Christian) village of Kefr Ber‘im, on the highroad 
from Safed to Tyre, there is a synagogue ruin of great importance. 
There seems to be some fanciful connection between Ber‘im (which 
is apparently a proper name) and Purim, for the tomb of Queen 
Esther used for long to be pointed out here and the Jews were accus- 
tomed to assemble here to read the book of Esther during the Feast 
of Purim. The place was visited as a sacred spot by mediaeval 
Jews, and by the sixteenth century these pilgrims speak of the syna- 
gogues as inruin. The great synagogue occupies a position at very 
nearly the highest part of the modern village. The ruin is of special 

11 Josephus, Vita, § 41, etc. 
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importance because it contains a great part of the southern facade 
(see illustration), thus enabling us to picture the appearance of the 
corresponding part in the other ruins. In front of this triple entrance 
is a kind of porch, with a sunk court, one column of which is still 
in position. On the lintel of the main portal is a wreath which was 
apparently supported by mythological figures (genii), now almost 
entirely defaced. Over this door was an arched window, and above 
each side entrance rectangular windows. The figures which once 


SOUTHERN FACADE OF THE SYNAGOGUE AT KEFR BERSIM—UPPER GALILEE 


decorated these windows have also been destroyed. Under the 
eastern window is a much defaced Hebrew inscription. The internal 
plan is identical with those of the buildings already described. The 
area was till recently occupied by some hovels, but has now been 
cleared. 

In the fields to the north of the village there was till recently a 
very striking doorway belonging to a second smaller synagogue. It 
is figured in the Memoirs‘? of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 


12 Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 232. 
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when I first visited the place in 1893 it was standing. In 1907 I 
found it gone, and learned that the magnificent sculptured mono- 
liths of which it was composed had been thrown down and cut up 
for building stones. Upon the lintel was a wreath and two much 
mutilated lamb-like animals, besides a somewhat illegible Hebrew 
inscription, which, according to Renan, read: ‘‘ Peace be upon this 
place and all the places of Israel. Joseph the Levite the son of Levi 
put up this lintel. A blessing rest upon his work.’ This smaller 


RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT EL JISH—UPPER GALILEE 


synagogue had only one doorway: the ground-plan was uncovered 
and measured by the Palestine Exploration Fund explorers, but it 
is today entirely covered up. 

At el Jish, the ancient Gischala of Josephus, about two miles 
southeast of Kefr Ber‘im, there are scattered remains of what was 
once apparently a synagogue of the same class as those described. 
The original site is probably covered by buildings belonging to the 
modern town. About a mile to the northeast of el Jish, on the 
northern bank of the deep Wady esh Shaghur, are the remains of 
a building which, like the smaller synagogue of Kefr Ber‘im, had 
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only one door. Parts of the outer walls have quite disappeared, but 
the door foundations, the plinth course, and some of the stylobats 
remain in position (see illustration). On the undersurface of the 
great lintel is carved an eagle with garlands. A worn Hebrew 
inscription on one of the columns reads, according to Renan: “ Joseph 
ben Nahum built this arch. May a blessing fall on him.” The 
synagogue was divided by the column rows into three aisles, each 
a little over fifteen feet wide. 

Nearly three miles to the south of el Jish is the little Mohammedan 
village of Meron, a place sacred to the Jews on account of the great 
Talmudic scholars who, according to tradition, lie there buried. 
Here is the very curious (traditional) rock-tomb of Rabbi Hillel and 
his thirty-six disciples, that of Rabbi Shammai, and of Rabbi Simeon 
ben Jockai. At the tomb of the last named which, with that of his 
son, is included in a modern synagogue building, a great annual 
feast of two days is held every spring, to which come Jews from all 
parts of the world. While bonfires are lighted and wild revelry is 
held at this site of very doubtful authenticity, the genuine Jewish 
relic—the ruined synagogue on the hillside to the north—stands 
deserted and entirely neglected by Hebrew sentiment; the Jews 
indeed do not appear to recognize at all that this is a work of their 
own people. The ruins occupy a prominent situation against the 
eastern flank of a small rocky knoll, and from them a beautiful view 
of the Lake of Galilee is visible. Only the central and the western 
smaller portals of the great southern facade remain (see illustration). 
Upon them are architrave moldings identical with those at Kefr 
Berm. The greater part of the synagogue area has been cut out 
of the solid rock, and upon the rock-floor may still be traced the 
original position of the columns. The whole eastern side of the 
building has fallen down and for some reason, evidently the deliberate 
act of man, the whole internal area has been cleared and fragments 
of columns, bases, stylobats, and capitals strew the hillside below. 
The southern fagade, the general area-dimensions, and the surviving 
fragments show that this was a synagogue practically identical in 
style with that at Kefr Ber‘im. 

A couple of hours’ ride—about five miles on the map direct—to 
the northeast of Meron is Khurbet Nebratain. These ruins occupy 
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a couple of low hills, known today as Nebra and Nebratain'’ respec- 
tively, in a deep valley between Safed and the Jordan. The Upper 
Jordan Valley and Hermon are visible from the site. The position 
appears somewhat secluded, but it may be seen from several much 
frequented paths along the sides of the surrounding mountains. 
Both hills are strewn thick with Graeco-Roman pottery, and have 
evidently been but little inhabited since that period. The ancient 
name is unknown. The synagogue of Nebratain occupies the lower 


SOUTHERN FACADE OF SYNAGOGUE AT MERON—UPPER GALILEE 


northernmost hill, and the foundation courses have now been 
uncovered by the German archaeologists. It proves to be one of the 
smaller buildings, dimensions 53 ft., 7 in. by 37 ft., 9 in., with a 
single, southern, door. The lintel is perfect (see illustration); on it 
is a leaf pattern in the middle of which is a wreath inclosing a seven- 
branched candlestick, while below, running the whole length of the 
stone, is a cryptic Hebrew inscription—the letters apparently being em- 
ployed rather for ornament than for word-use. Internally there were 


13 Nebra means “high place’ and Nebratain, “two high places;” the names 
certainly suggest that some temple or synagogue was on each of the hills. 
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two rows of four columns, and a fifth “clustered” column at each 
northern end. On the base of one of the stylobats is cut the figure of 
a hare, and other ornamental fragments include the figure of a lion 
and a sculptured vase—cut in relief—out of which a vine branch with 
grapes issues on each side. On the southerly hill Nebra are also 
remains which may have belonged to a second synagogue, but there 
is not enough for certainty. The lime kiln which crowns the height 
tells its own tale of recent destruction. 


THE INSCRIBED LINTEL AT NEBRATAIN 


This completes the list of synagogues of which we can be certain. 
Tell Hum, Kerazeh, Irbid, Umm el ‘Amed, Kefr BerSim, and Meron 
all contribute something to the materials for the ideal reconstruction 
of the large, triple-door synagogue of the period; at el Jish, Kefr 
Ber‘im, and Nebratain we have ruins of very similar buildings on a 
smaller scale. In the village of el Jish, at the neighboring villages 
of Sifsaf and Sasa, as well as at Tiberias, there are remains which 
make it clear that similar ruins once existed there. At ed Dikkeh, 
a picturesque spot by the Jordan just before it enters el Bataihah," 


14See the paper on “Bethsaida and Chorazin,” Biblical World, June, 1908, 
Pp- 407. 
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there are scattered capitals and columns and stones ornamented with 
vines—all of black basaltic rock—which appear to have belonged to 
a Jewish building. The German archaeologists traced remains of 
the triple doorway, but considered the building was a synagogue of 
a later period than those described. The same may be said of the 
ruins at Umm el Kanatir’s and other places in the Jaulan which do 
not concern us here, 

At Keisiun, about three miles north of Nebratain, are the ruins 


RUINS OF SYNAGOGUE AT EL KEISIUN 


(see illustration) of a columnated building which may have been 
that of a synagogue, particularly as there are Jewish tombs in the 
immediate neighborhood, and the place is probably the Kasioun 
mentioned in the Jewish itineraries. The remains, however, present 
more of the characteristic features of the group of buildings just 
described. This is important, because a Greek inscription belonging 
to the time of Septimius Severus, which was found here, was utilized 
by Renan in assigning a date in the second century A. D. for all these 
buildings. At ‘Alma, six miles north of Safed, M. Guérin also found 
the ruins of a synagogue, among them a lintel with a single line of 
ts See Schumacher, The Jaulan, pp. 260-65. 
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Hebrew which read “(Peace be) upon this place and all the places 
of Israel.’”” Somewhat doubtful synagogue remains also exist at 
Khurbet es Semmuka on Mount Carmel, and at Khurbet et Taiyebeh 
near Shefr ‘Amir. 

The important buildings at Kades, Yarun, and Belat, once 
thought to be synagogues, are certainly not Jewish, and probably 
were all pagan temples, that at Yarun having been at a later period 
converted into a Christian basilica. Each of these three buildings 
preserves some architectural features common to the synagogue 
group. At Kades we find sculptured vine leaves with grape clusters 
as well as a fine eagle upon the lintel; at Yarun the beautiful carved 
palm trees with dates remind us much of similar work at Tell Hum; 
at Belat, among the sixteen columns on this lonely height, the same 
double “clustered” columns so characteristic of the synagogues 
occur. Indeed, this may, as Kitchener suggests, be the clew to the 
introduction of this special feature into Jewish architecture. Belat 
is within sight of Tyre, where similar gigantic “clustered” columns 
of red granite (afterward used in a Christian cathedral) once formed 
a part of the great temple of Melcarth whom, we read,'® “was wor- 
shiped at Tyre in the form of two pillars.” 

When we come to discuss the age of these synagogue ruins we 
find a good deal of uncertainty. We shall probably all echo the 
words of one’? who was among the first to face the problem: “One 
attaches a value of the highest order to these buildings which we 
should like to date back to the times of the Herods or the later Macca- 
beans, when one thinks of the discussions which they must have 
heard and of the feet which must have walked in them.” Unfortu- 
nately our wishes cannot influence the facts. For such an early date 
as (say) Herod the Great we may argue from the somewhat unwieldy 
character of the masonry, the absence of mortar and the occurrence 
of animal, mythological, and even human figures in the decorations— 
this last would appear to be an improbable occurrence after the rise 
of Talmudic influence. It must also be noted that with but one 
exception the buildings are constructed looking southward instead of 
to the east which became the ‘orthodox direction in Talmudic times. 

16 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 208. 

17 Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 772. 
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As regards Tell Hum, the largest and probably the earliest of these 
buildings, it may further be asked: Is it possible that this building 
could have been erected far in the Christian era when, as was men- 
tioned in the paper on Capernaum, this place became, apparently 
in either the apostolic or sub-apostolic age, a stronghold of Minim 
(heretics), i.e., Christians? Lastly, anticipating what will be said 
farther on, do we know enough of the architecture of Palestine in 
the first Christian century to be able to dogmatize as to what could 
or could not have been built in that period? Having stated these 
suggestions I must now record the opinion of those whom one must 
consider architectural and archaeological authorities. With one 
voice, though often on differing grounds, they ascribe these buildings 
to the second or even the third century in the Christian era; later 
than this they cannot be. First, Renan dated them to the end of the 
second century—a conclusion based partly upon the before-mentioned 
Greek inscription of Keisiun; his main argument, however, that the 
style belongs to the second Antonines and that such buildings are 
most explicable at this particular period of Jewish history, are valid 
today. Lord Kitchener™® bases his arguments chiefly on historical 
grounds and dates the buildings “ between 150 and 300 A.D.” I much 
doubt, however, whether many will follow him in his hypothesis that the 
synagogues “were forced upon the people (Jews) by their Roman 
rulers at a time when they were completely submissive to their power 
and that directly they were able they deserted such pagan buildings 
as disloyalty to their religion.” Nor is it necessary to conclude, as 
he does, that the Jews in these buildings prayed “with their backs 
to Jerusalem;” it is much more probable that they faced toward 
the open doors. Professors Kohl and Watzinger, who have made the 
later Roman architecture of Syria their special study, and who did 
such epoch-making work at Baalbec, are very positive on archaeologi- 
cal grounds alone that these buildings cannot be earlier than Baalbec, 
and they would date them to the early part of the third century A. D. 

In the absence of any historical mention of these buildings and 
of any contemporary datable inscription within them we are thrown 
back upon historical probability and the interpretation of the archi- 
tecture. On these heads the opinion of specialists concurs, and 

18Loc. cit. 
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unless new light is thrown on the subject, to their opinion we must 
submit. 


A report is current in Palestine that the Jews intend to purchase 
these ruins. It is sincerely to be hoped that this is the case. It is 
quite extraordinary how lukewarm is the interest exhibited by the 
Jewish people in these venerable and precious relics of their race. 
Nothing is more eloquent on this head than the very scanty refer- 
ence made to them in their recent monumental work, the Jewish 
Encyclopedia.*® One thing is certain, that unless something is done 
speedily, the last characteristic fragments will disappear. They have 
been melting rapidly away all through the centuries; but now that 
their last foundations are uncovered, the fellahin will carry off every 
available fragment for both building-stone and lime, for which there 
is an increasing demand and a rising market. 


Article “Synagogue.” 
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THE HISTORICITY OF THE FIRST PATRIARCH. 1 
A CRITICAL ESSAY 


PROFESSOR EDUARD KONIG 
Bonn, Germany 


Once upon a time a group of children gathered about their mother’s 
knee for a story. In answer the mother told of the beginnings of the 
family; of their heroic deeds, by which their old homestead had been 
first captured and occupied; of the mistakes which individual mem- 
bers had made; of the checkered family fortunes; of the crushing 
calamities; of the sustaining hand of God. How, pray,did the children 
act? At first all listened intently to the mother’s tale, entranced by 
the inspiring personages whom by her word-pictures she brought 
down to the present time. But soon the most of the little company 
were wearied by these stories, and, instead of remaining in the twilight 
to listen to mother’s words, ran out into the darkness of the night. 

This is ordinarily the fate of the story of the patriarchs. For how 
highly were they once extolled! The praise of Abraham’s faith rang 
loudly through the centuries. It seemed impossible sufficiently to marvel 
at the joyous spirit with which this man obeyed the divine impulse to 
become in a far-off land the founder of a new branch of the race. Not 
often enough, apparently, could that expression of self-abnegating 
modesty be repeated: “If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will 
go to the right,” etc. The stirring picture of the hospitality extended 
to the three men who stopped at his tent could not be too frequently 
seen. The words of intercession for the diminishing number of 
the righteous in Sodom, though oft rehearsed, could not be too often 

heard, But at present many feel forced to thrust the forms of 
Abraham and the other patriarchs into the dim territory of non- 
existence. If one speaks of them, you observe a compassionate smile 
at the steadfast adherence to that which is time honored. 

Numerous are the causes of this change which the estimation of 
patriarchal history has suffered in the minds of very many in the 
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present day. In the first place, that paralyzing curse, which the dead- 
stillness of religious belief, in many modern minds, places upon all the 
events of the past, in which the supernatural forms a factor, makes its 
contribution. With this first check on the joyous belief in old stories 
is united very often the doubt cast on the age of the Israelitish histori- 
cal sources. The third partner in this company of distrust is the 
common aphorism, ‘No race knows the beginnings of its history”’ 
(Existenz). Its twin brother is the dogma: “Peoples arise not through 
the branchings of a family but only through the mingling of races.” 
Finally the roots of the faith in these old narratives were further 
cruelly gnawed by the teeth of the theory that the patriarchs were 
originally simply forms in the mythology of western Asia. 

Nevertheless, these giants, which the impetuous modern spirit—in 
so many instances enveloped in the toga of proud erudition—holds in 
its train, have not by any means been without worthy antagonists. 
No, indeed! Many critics have questioned the legitimacy of the 
axioms just named. Consequently around this assumption of mod- 
ern presentations of the exclusive right to the designation critical, 
there has arisen a vigorous manifestation oj criticism. In what follows 
will be recorded the very latest symptoms of life in the critical exami- 
nation of the so-called “critical” hypotheses, relative to the history of 
Abraham. 

1. For three decades now many modern interpreters of Genesis 
regarded it proved, beyond further question, that the narration of 
Abraham’s battle with the eastern oppressors of Palestine (Gen., 
chap. 14) “‘was to be taken” as a very late, learned, and artificial bit 
of chronicling.t | The names of unknown persons and places, which 
occur therein, serve only for ancient splendor. But this merely 
ostensible splendor has been scattered to the four winds by an 
acute investigation of Professor Ernst Sellin.? . This writer does well 
to point out the fact that all the names of places in this account have 
not yet been explained by later terms. Thus the narrator did not, 
after all, employ archaic names in order to elucidate them later on, 
and thereby to lend to his narrative an artificial appearance of 

t Holzinger, Kurzer Handcommentar (1898), p. 147. 


2E. Sellin, “Melchisedek,” Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (December, 1905), pp. 
929 ff. 
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antiquity. If the chronicler had wished simply to add to his account 
an archaic tinge, why did he not then, e. g., define Chazazon-Thamar 
(vs. 7) by Engedi? Besides, a number of expressions in this 
narrative recall in a noteworthy way those which are read in the 
twelve cuneiform texts; these texts which were uncovered in the 
well-known and deservedly famous excavations of Sellin at Ta ‘annek 
(1904). The narrative most certainly tells of the experienced servants 
of Abraham whom he summoned to the pursuit of the foreign con- 
querors (vs.14). The word there employed (Chanik) brings to mind 
the chan naku-ka, “thy men,” which the assyriologist Fr. Hrozny, 
Sellin’s collaborator, read in the letters found at Ta‘annek.3 Again, 
to the familiar phrase, “‘bread and wine’”’—which Melchizedek brought 
out to refresh the warriors returning home from battle—there are the 
parallels ak alu and shik aru in the Amarna letters (50:23; 51:22; 
138:11). These letters also shed much light over ancient Palestine 
generally. 

Now it is true that Wellhausen most emphatically rejected just 
this very section of the account which deals with Melchizedek. This 
portion of the fourteenth chapter, he remarks, is a substratum, which 
was put in place with the intention of furnishing to the payment of 
tithes at Jerusalem the time-honored support.4 But Sellin rightly 
replies, that to begin with the name Salem offers no basis for such an 
assertion, since this name can be the same as Uru-Salim, which 
indeed was also found, to the great astonishment of all investigators, 
in the Amarna letters (180:25, etc.), as the older form of the name 
Jerusalem. Uru, the form for “city,” can be omitted. Further, 
according to Sellin, Melchizedek is to be accepted as a true element of 
the tradition, since Ps. 110 is not to be designated Maccabaean, as it is 
by a few modern commentators. Indeed, I can add that the latest 
commentator on the Psalter’ comes very near placing this psalm in the 
time of David, and according to my own judgment it is most correctly 
derived from David. For only just at the close of David’s life did 
the singular instance arise that, even while the king yet lived, his 


3 Denkschrijten der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschajten zu Wien, philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, Vol. LI, sec. iii (1905), pp. 37 f. 
4 Wellhausen, Die Kom position des Hexateuchs, pp. 310 f. 


5 Chas. A. Briggs, International Critical Commentary, on “The Book of the 
Psalms,” Vol. II (1907), p. 374- 
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successor had already entered on the duties of the office. This fact 
is also carefully noted by the historian, when he puts in the mouth of 
David the words: ‘Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel, who hath 
given one to sit on my throne this day, mine eycs even seeing it” (I 
Kings 1:48, Am. Rev. Ver.). Consequently the possibility may not 
be denied that David composed Ps. 110 with direct reference to the 
new ruling sovereign. Thus, chiefly through Sellin’s critical treatise, 
it was shown that, in Abraham’s patriotic espousal of the cause of 
freedom in his new homeland, there is treasured up a genuine old 
tradition. 

In general, then, the historical data of the patriarchal period may 
no longer be viewed with so much suspicion as is at present common 
in so many quarters. For this skepticism unfairly overlooks the many 
marks of trustworthiness which are found throughout the old Hebrew 
historical books, and also in those sections dealing with patriarchs. 
Are not two old annals quoted by name in these records? To be 
sure; namely: ‘The Book of Jashar” (the upright) (Josh. 10:13 
and II Sam. 1:18) and ‘““The Book of the Wars of ‘Yahwe’ ”(Num. 
21:14), i.e., the book of the battles which were fought out under the 
invisible guidance of the Everlasting One and for his people. Why 
should not this last source have contained, e. g., an account of that 
heroic expedition of Abraham? What a plain indication of the dis- 
position to foster old traditions is such a collection of old historical 
writings in general! But there are other symptoms of the vitality of 
this disposition in ancient Israel. This people shows not a little solici- 
tude to form for itself concrete aids to memory. Was not Goliath’s 
sword hung up in the sanctuary, as a national trophy (I Sam, 21:9) ? 
Did not that monument with the inscription Eben Ezer (“Stone of 
help,” I Sam. 7:12), cast a bright gleam through the centuries? 
What a remarkable witness to the national and religious homogeneity 
of Israel was there erected at the Jordan (Josh. 22:26 ff.)!| Thus 
also it is related of Abraham that he planted a tamarisk tree at 
Beersheba (Gen. 21:23); and even if this tree at the outset was in- 
tended perhaps merely to mark a “sacred shrine,’’ yet the long-lived 
tree served at the same time inevitably as a stimulus to the memory. 
What a powerful witness to past experiences was also that burial-cave 
at Hebron! 
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But in addition there are several series of incidental statements 
which can be called indirect indications of the vigorous zeal with 
which the ancient Hebrews observed the course of their history. 
These series begin with the repeated remarks about the change of 
urban names (Gen. 14:2, etc.); of the names of months; of the appella- 
tion of the prophet (I Sam. 9:9), etc. They continue further in the 
details about the date, when a city was founded (Num, 13:22) or when 
a national custom arose (I Sam. 30:25). All this material in point 
has already been exhaustively gathered by me.® In this way that 
one-sideness was rectified with which the critical work of the so-called 
‘critical’? school noted only such data in the form and contents of 
the Hebrew historical narratives as were adapted to injure their 
authority. 

Among the positive traces of credibility in the Old Testament one 
certainly is of fundamental importance for the patriarchal period. 
This is the fact that Israel, on the whole, differentiated a pre-Mosaic 
period in its history. For, if the glory of Moses as the founder of 
Israel’s national independence had been misleading, how natural 
would it have been to have dated Israel’s beginnings from his rise to 
power. If the memories of Israel had been so slightly ancient and 
founded on so slight a basis, as many in modern times represent them, 
the next step would be to begin Israel’s existence simply with Moses. 
Then he would have been exalted most naturally into a so-called 
heros eponymus, But all the brilliancy, in which the Mosaic epoch 
shone as the hour of Israel’s youth (Hosea 11:1), did not after all 
permit that light to languish, which according to its traditions sparkled 
from the pre-Mosaic times. With the sun in the zenith they forgot 
not the gray dawn of the morming. The consciousness of the 
Israelitish nation that its beginnings reached back beyond Moses’ time, 
and that Jacob and Abraham were even before the bearers of its true 
mission in the history of civilization, was not extinguished; and the 
pre-Mosaic history of Israel was not invented for its glorification. 
For what people has invented for itself a period of ignominy in its 
past history like the time of Egyptian bondage! 

Yes! the differentiation in Israel of the pre-Mosaic period is a 


6In my short treatise, Glaubwiirdigkeitsspuren des A. T., pub. by Ed. Runge, 
Gross-Lichterfelde Berlin. 
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consideration of cardinal importance for the question of the historical 
reality of the first patriarch. 

2. By means of the studies made thus far, which are valid, espe- 
cially for the sources of patriarchal history, we have proved invalid the 
most formidable objection which has been customarily raised against 
the actual existence of the first among the patriarchs. But it is 
perhaps further urged that no nation knows the origin of its history. 

With the sentence, “In Israel’s beginnings the historical reminis- 
cences extend backward no farther than among other races,”’ one of 
the latest commentaries on the first book of the Bible concludes its 
treatment.’? Meanwhile the first thing which one should immediately 
emphasize in opposition is this: Thus the last court, to which the 
words cited appeal, is an aphorism. And the second is the query: 
Does this general assertion—even if it were indubitably true of all 
non-Israelites—really find any application among Israelites? Is 
this abstract statement entirely fair with special reference to Israel’s 
preservation of historical data? Does that general verdict take into 
consideration the psychological and very explicable possibility that a 
nation which possessed exceptionally valuable traditions could also 
set special value on the transmission of their traditioned treasures ? 
For in reality are not those families which cherish worthy traditions 
also most solicitous to hand it down from generation to generation ? 
These questions are not even raised in the commentary on Genesis 
just mentioned, let alone answered. Both are taken up in my short 
study referred to above. There it is plainly shown, over against 
Wellhausen’s position, that the indications of Israel’s fostering care for 
traditions and the differentiation into historical periods belong by no 
means to only one of the Pentateuchal documents. 

3. This second theory could be treated somewhat briefly, because 
it is related to a third view, which prevents the recognition of the 
historical existence of the patriarchs. It is the thesis: ‘‘New nations 
never arise through the rapid multiplication of a single tribe, new 
tribes never through descent in one family, though the individual 
generations be rich in numbers and very numerous.”’ Thus reads a 
sentence in Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel (I, p. 28); thus runs 

7 These are the last words in Holzinger’s Kommentar (p. 271). 

8 Glaubwiirdigkeitsspuren des A. T., pp. 39 ff. 
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another in Holzinger’s work on Genesis (1898, p. 270) from which I 
quoted above, and the same affirmation is repeated by Guthe in his 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (2d ed., 1904, p. 162). However, no 
matter how often I read these unqualified declarations, I invariably 
regret the absence of a slight trifle. Nowhere have I found a 
single proof of this thesis. To be sure, it is customary to refer to a 
book by Radloff (in St. Petersburg) which bears the title From 
Siberia, and to continue that he here gives an “instructive description” 
of how tribes arise even to-day from the fusion of families and races. 
But that certainly is too narrow a basis to carry that universal con- 
clusion which they deduce; indeed, this unqualified allegation can 
never be established at all. How, pray, can it ever be proved im- 
possible that in Arabia or some other land many a tribe, large in 
numbers, did actually arise in essentiatly the same manner as the 
narrative in Genesis informs us Abraham’s clan did ? 

But vice versa, the proofs fail not. Just recently I have read that 
the well-known and justly celebrated Arabist, Th. Néldeke, recognizes? 
that Omaija, ancestor of Band (i. e., sons), Omaija and other such 
tribal progenitors are historical personages. Alongside of these there 
are also several other names which were appropriated from the chief 
of the respective tribes. Besides this, Carl Griineisen points out in a 
very valuable contribution’? the following statement of the French 
scholar Fustel de Coulanges :"* 


According to the injunctions of the ancient household worship the sons were 
in duty bound to render to the father, even after his death, the customary honors. 
Every year on the anniversary of his death the sons under the leadership of the 
eldest, who lived together as one family, assembled to offer common oblations 
at his grave. Soon grandsons reach manhood and are admitted as full members 
to participation in the common cult. Then the elders die off and the younger 
generation steps into their places. Thus the circle of the family is considerably 
enlarged so that very soon it could no more be content with the old dwelling-place. 
But the cult of the father is transmitted to his progeny and, even if after a series of 
generations the relationship between the different branches of the family be no 
longer demonstrable, yet the most intimate conceivable bonds unite it, even the 
common worship, which the members continue annually to offer at the grave, as 


9 In Zeitschrift d. deut. morgenlindischen Gesellschajt, Vol. XL, p. 159. 
10 Der Ahnenkultus und die Urreligion Israels (1900), pp. 233 f. 
11 La cité antique, 14th ed., Paris, 1893. 
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a sacrifice to the founder of the original family—their grandsire, and as well the 
tutelary deity of their race—and the family name which descends from him on all 
the individuals in the clan. 


In this way is born, according to the well-founded judgment of 
Fustel de Coulanges, a Roman gens or a Greek family, i. e., through 
the “continual branching-out of a single family.” 

Now is it possible to deny what is true of the Latin and Greek 
races to the posterity of Abraham? This latter race certainly did 
not lack the common bond of a unique religion, which bound to- 
gether first the original members and then the succeeding generations. 
What if representatives now and then strayed away from the deep 
convictions and high aims of their great-grandsire—that is ever the 
course of human history. Among Abraham’s descendants, we most 
assuredly remember how the rivalry of the sons was bridged over 
at his grave and the chill of prolonged separation was transformed by 
the warm glow of common filial piety. For the account of the 
first patriarch’s death ends thus: “And his sons Isaac and Ishmael 
buried him in the cave of Machpelah” at Hebron. Why, pray, 
should not the tribe emigrating to Egypt have developed through the 
branching-out of one family? We read a relevant statement made by 
Tacitus (Germania, chap. iv): “I accept the opinion of those who 
conclude that the German peoples have arisen not through mixed 
marriages with other nations; and consequently they constitute a 
peculiar and unique race.” Then, again, F. Peiper'? reaches 
this conclusion: ‘A degenerate characteristic of consanguineous 
marriages has not as yet been demonstrated.” In conclusion it is 
recorded of several of Abraham’s near posterity’’ that they married 
wives in part from distant branches of the family and in part from 
other tribes. After all my prolonged investigations, I must declare 
that the first steps in Israel’s evolution as a nation could have thus 
progressed in all that is essential, just as it existed in the historical 
consciousness of this people, and that the tribe, thus evolving into a 
nation, could have been throughout the process the posterity of one 
real historical progenitor. ‘Therefore I must at this point contradict 

12 In his dissertation on Consanguinitat in der Ehe und deren Folgen fiir die Des- 
zendenz (1902), p. 44. 

13 Gen. 24:4 ff.; 46:10; Exod. 6:15. 
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the author of the latest solution to the question of Abraham’s histori- 
cal reality.'* Although he purposes to defend his historicity, yet at 
the same time he expresses himself as follows: “The wandering 
of an Edomite tribe is recounted in the same words as the expedition 
of Abraham.” But the proof is entirely lacking, and therefore the 
conclusion based on that allegation, namely, that Israel’s emigra- 
tion concerned not the departure of a single person merely, or of a 
family, but the movement of an entire tribe. His further notion that 
Abraham’s name is to be regarded at the same time as the symbol, 
the type, the representative of a large migratory and colonizing pro- 
cess, is neither drawn from the sources nor is it consistent with their 
clear presentation of the facts. The first patriarch appears in all 
source-narratives a simple human personality, as will be demonstrated 
in detail in paragraph 4 immediately below—if this can still be deemed 
necessary. 

The author of the latest pamphlet on Abraham has permitted 
himself to be carried along—to be sure in a manner very easily expli- 
cable—by a current which in such presentations sweeps widely just 
at this moment. This influence appears in such a statement as the 
following: ‘Abraham was not progenitor in an ethnographical but 
in a religious sense.”’5 How enticing at first glance is this statement. 


Nevertheless it is—not ancient oriental but modern—illumination | 


of Abraham’s history and not at all conformable to the sources. For 
in the first place this is not the meaning of the passages which the 
originator of this new assertion used in his propositions, viz.: Gen. 
12:2: ‘I will make of thee a great nation” (Am. Rev. Ver.), and Num. 
14:12: “I will make of thee a nation greater and mightier than they” 
(Am. Rey. Ver.). Secondly, this does not represent the sense of the Old 
Testament words, because Abraham is designated “father of the faith- 
ful” on a higher level in the history of redemption, Least of all, thirdly, 
is this new view established by the assertion that the usual import of 
Old Testament words applied to Abraham and his son Isaac represent 
an “ethnographic misconception.” Besides, this last proof has great 
similarity to the sentence in which the same author designates as a 
“fatal dogma” the Old Testament declaration that a significant 

14 F, Wilke, War Abraham eine historische Person? (1907), p. 41. 

ts Alfred Jeremias, Das A. T. im Lichte des alten Orients (1906), p. 327. 
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relationship, deeply religious, existed between Abraham and Israel. 
And why? Because in his eyes such an affirmation in the Old Testa- 
ment leads straight “to particularism.” However, the words in ques- 
tion never led in this direction when competent authorities were the 
guides. This truth can be overlooked only by one who, like Friedrich 
Delitzsch in one instance,’® simply drops out the sentence from the 
primary source about Abraham’s call: ‘And in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” Do not the prophecies, let me ask, 
about the ascent of the nations to the mountain of the Lord, etc. 
(Isaiah 2:2-4, etc.), still exist in the Old Testament? Whom alone 
does the Old Testament’s statement concerning Abraham’s place in 
the scheme of salvation lead astray to an idea of particularism ? 
Only narrow-minded persons who think it is right to circumscribe 
the broad vision in the divine plan of redemption. Is it because of 
these narrow-minded souls that Abraham should no longer be 
designated the true ancestor of Israel? On account of such should 
men speak only of the “forefather in the religious sense” ? How then, 
pray, could that sentence “‘in thy seed, etc.,” which comes instantly 
to mind, have been penned? This fresh statement, therefore, does 
not correspond to historical truth. This new notion cannot displace 
the evidence of the sources to the effect that Abraham was a real 
historical individual. 

16 Babel und Bibel, II, p. 38; and cf. the Preface. 
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THE FIELD OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY TODAY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


Seldom has any branch of human learning been called upon to 
adjust itself to so radically new a situation as has systematic theology 
within the past few years. Its task used to be defined as the com- 
prehensive systematizing of biblical doctrines. In fact, biblical 
exegesis was formerly largely controlled by doctrinal considerations. 
But today biblical scholarship has perfected its methods, and has 
adopted a point of view which makes the old proof-text machinery 
seem totally inadequate. The Bible is now treated as a living record 
of the historical experiences of religious people rather than as a 
compendium of doctrines. The freshness and virility exhibited in 
the newer historical expositions has made treatises like those of 
Shedd or Hodge seem scholastic in method. Popular interest has 
recently been centered on the results of historical scholarship rather 
than on any “systematic” presentation of the content of the Bible. 
It is not too much to say that for the past twenty years the systematic 
theologian has been engaged in a field of labor against which there has 
been a general prejudice. 

There are, however, signs that this branch of religious thinking is 
about to enter upon a new epoch. The almost complete disappear- 
ance of the older type of theologian from our seminaries has been 
vividly portrayed by Professor Frank Hugh Foster. After calling 
attention to the fact that in 1880 the New England Theology was 
dominant in almost all Congregational, and in many of the Presby- 
terian seminaries, he adds: 

Fifteen years later these teachers had all been replaced, and in no case by a 


man who could be considered as belonging to the New England school. It had 
endured more than 150 years; it had become dominant in a great ecclesiastical 


t Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, 11: ‘The only difference between ‘biblical’ 
and ‘dogmatic’ theology is in form. The first examines the Bible part by part, 
writer by writer. The last examines it as a whole.” 
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denomination; it had founded every Congregational seminary; and as it were, 
in a night, it perished from off the face of the earth.? 


It is true that for a time the disappearance of the old was a more 
marked feature than the appearance of the new theology. But a 
glance at the publications since the opening of the century will con- 
vince one that there is an encouraging amount of fruitful work in 
the realm of systematic theology. It is the purpose of this article to 
indicate briefly some of the aspects of Protestant scholarship in this 
field. While the causes for theological change are felt in the Catholic 
church as well as in Protestantism, the modernist movement in Cathol- 
icism is concerned more with the vindication of the rights of free 
scholarship in biblical and historical realms than in the construction 
of doctrine. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves in our survey to 
Protestantism, and can, in the space at our disposal, consider only the 
general aspects of theological systematization. 

At the outset, it should be stated that the past few years have seen 
the publication of a number of vigorous treatises which continue, with 
some modifications, essentially the traditional method of dogmatics.% 
As is indicated by the publishing houses of some of these, conservative 
ecclesiastical interests are in the forefront. But although the authors 
believe themselves to be faithful to orthodox ideals, there are some 
interesting elements showing how the changed situation has made 
itself felt even in orthodox dogmatics. The older doctrine of biblical 
infallibility has been almost universally abandoned. There is a 
distinct tendency to regard the Bible less as a book of theological 
oracles and more as a practical stimulus to religious life. For example, 


2A History of New England Theology, p. 543. 

3 The following are among the most important of these: Henry C. Sheldon, 
System of Christian Doctrine (Eaton & Mains, 1903); Joseph Agar Beet, A Manual of 
Theology (Hodder & Stoughton, 1906); Milton Valentine, Christian Theology (Luth- 
eran Publication Society, 1906); Francis J. Hall, Introduction to Dogmatic Theology 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1907), the first of a series of ten volumes, intended to set 
forth orthodox Anglican theology; Augustus H. Strong, Systematic Theology (three 
volumes) (American Baptist Publication Society, 1907 and 1908); Milton S. Terry, 
Biblical Dogmatics: An Exposition of the Principal Doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
(Eaton & Mains, 1907). 

A careful critical defense of this ideal is to be found in the inaugural address of 
Professor C. W. Hodge of Princeton, “The Idea of Dogmatic Theology,” Princeton 
Theological Review, January, 1908, p. 52. 
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Dr. Strong in defining inspiration has substituted for his original 
declaration that the inspired writings constitute “‘an infallible and suf- 
ficient rule of faith and practice,” the statement that they are “ suffi- 
cient, when taken together and interpreted by the same Spirit who 
inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and to salva- 
tion.”4 It is almost universally recognized that to base one’s theology 
on a doctrine of inspiration which has been shown to be untenable 
means to weaken the appeal which it will make to thinking men. 
But it is evident that if any statements in the Bible are erroneous, some 
standard of truth must be adopted other than the mere presence of a 
doctrine in the Bible. To give up the theory of biblical infallibility 
means to take the first step toward a critical rather than a proof-text 
method in theology. 

The necessity of making this radical change of method has been 
set forth with utmost clearness by Professor W. N. Clarke.s He 
shows how impossible it is to use the Bible honestly so long as one 
considers it all of the same degree of authority. It is necessary for 
Christian theology to set forth the view of God and of human life 
which is in harmony with Christ’s thought. We should have a 
Christocentric interpretation of reality rather than a systematization 
of biblical statements. Such an attempt demands powers of spiritual 
appreciation as the prime requisite in the theologian. Theology thus 
becomes not so much a compendium of doctrines as an interpretation 
of the Christian life and its religious convictions. The resulting 
freshness and vitality for theology may be admirably seen in Professor 
Clarke’s own textbook® which has for a decade exercised wide 
influence. President Henry C. King has also called attention to the 
task of theological reconstruction,’ showing that not only the historical 
interpretation of the Bible, but also the entire modern scientific and 
philosophical attitude must be reckoned with by the theologian. 
The new method should include an analysis and justification of 
religious faith, a historical interpretation of the biblical and Christian 


4 Cf. edition of 1893, p. 95, with edition of 1907, Vol. I, p. 196. 
5 The Use of the Scriptures in Theology (Scribners, 1905). 
6 An Outline of Christian Theology (Scribners, 1898). 


7 Reconstruction in Theology (Macmillan, 1901; 2d ed., 1904); Theology and the 
Social Consciousness (Macmillan, 1902). 
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sources of our Christian view of reality, and the recognition of the 
social character of all thinking, which furnishes a historical, objective 
control for theology which is vital because each individual is an ele- 
ment in this social whole. A suggestive discussion of the way in 
which biblical theology may integrate itself into systematic theology 
from this point of view was given by Professor Ernest D. Burton in a 
recent number of the Biblical World.’ He defines systematic theology 
with reference to the end which it seeks, viz., the statement of norma- 
tive religious truth with a view to guiding religious life aright. Thus 
the rights of experience are supreme. The Bible must justify its 
right to be used as a source of systematic theology by convincing 
men that it portrays and interprets a type of experience of superlative 
value. From this point of view, the Bible is not the exclusive source of 
theology, though it is the most important. And its value for theology 
rests on the power of its content to awaken religious convictions rather 
than on any specific theory of inspiration. 

The attempt to deal with the Bible as a vital element of religious 
experience has long been familiar to those who have followed the 
course of Ritschlianism. This school of theology continues to exercise 
a wide influence. The translations of the third volume of Ritschl’s 
great work into English,® and of his little compendium of Christian 
doctrine designed for instruction in the German schools,*® as well as 
the translation of Lobstein’s Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics,™ 
have rendered accessible to those who do not read German some of 
the influential treatises of this school. The Crown Theological 
Library has given us a fresh translation of the fourth edition of Herr- 
mann’s Communion with God,*? and has put together two addresses 
of Herrmann in another volume.’3 The general principles of 

8 “The Relation of Biblical to Systematic Theology,” Biblical World, December, 
1907, p. 418. 

9 Reconciliation and Justification, translated by Mackintosh and Macaulay 
(T. & T. Clark, 1900). 

10 Contained in the last part of The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl, by Professor A. T. 
Swing (Longmans, Green & Co., 1901). 

11 Translated by Arthur M. Smith, published for the author by the University 
of Chicago Press, 1902. 

12 The Communion of the Christian with God (Putnam, 1906), 


13 Faith as Defined by Albrecht Ritschl; and Roman Catholic and Evangelical 
Morality (Putnam, 1904). 
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Ritschlianism are tolerably familiar today. It seeks to rescue theology 
both from a false legalism, which would present the doctrines of the 
Bible to us as requirements for our faith, and from a false subjectiv- 
ism, which would cut loose from all revelation. These two false 
positions it believes can be avoided by defining the task of theology 
as the scientific exposition of the Christian faith. But this faith 
arises because the human spirit recognizes in Christ an authoritative 
revelation of God to which a willing submission is made. Out of 
the Christian experience, which rests upon the historical revelation of 
God in Christ, we derive the religious convictions which are to find a 
place in theology. Thus the older type of Ritschlianism preserves 
an analogy to the orthodox ideal, in that it makes a unique revelation 
the source of theology. But only so much of what is objective as can 
be voluntarily transformed by the religious spirit into living convictions 
is to appear in theology.'+ But out of the Ritschlian school in Germany 
there has developed a younger generation of theologians who find 
difficulty in making this sharp distinction between the Christian revela- 
tion and the course of religious history in general. These younger 
men are pointing out that Jesus was a historical character, living 
amid definite historical influences. He cannot be understood, there- 
fore, unless we reproduce the historical situation of which he was a 
part. When this is done, it is discovered that, however valuable and 
significant may be the elements of primitive Christianity, these are by 
no means unparalleled in other religions. Instead of regarding 
Christianity as a unique revelation, we find it simply one among the 
religions of human history. It no longer can be said to possess 


14 This ideal continues to be vigorously expounded. Among the most important 
recent publications are J. Kaftan, Zur Dogmatik, a series of articles expounding ele- 
ments of his previously published Dogmatik, which had been criticized; Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1903, pp. 96, 114, 214, 457, 519; 1904, pp. 148, 273, since 
published by Mohr in a single volume; Th. Hiring, Der christliche Glaube (Calwer 
Verlagsverein, 1906); H. H. Wendt, System der christlichen Lehre (Vanderhoeck u. 
Ruprecht, 1906); Otto Kirn, Grundriss der evangelischen Dogmatik (Deichert, 1907); 
W. Herrmann: “Christlich-protestantische Dogmatik,”’ Kultur der Gegenwart, Teil I., 
Abt. IV., pp. 583-632) (Teubner, 1906); “Die Lage und Aufgabe der evangelischen 
Dogmatik in der Gegenwart” (three articles in Zeitschrift jiir Theologie und Kirche 
1907, pp. I, 172, and 315). 

The influence of Ritschlianism is also distinctly seen in the writings of President 
King, Professor William Adams Brown, and Principal P. T. Forsyth. In fact, no 
theologian today can entirely escape that influence. 
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absolute truth in any historical form. It can merely take a super- 
lative place among the many attempts of man to discover the nature 
of God. We are to discover the nature of religion, not by exegesis 
of biblical oracles, or even by consulting evangelical experience as an 
isolated thing, but by studying religion in its universal historical 
manifestations. Thus far, this new school has produced no system- 
atic theology. Its constructive work would more properly be called 
science of religion than systematic theology in any case."S 

The older type of Ritschlianism is still a dominant influence 
among systematic theologians. But the somewhat technical Christo- 
centric basis has been made more flexible by a group of theologians 
in America who consult historical and evangelical Christian experi- 
ence as the actual source of theology.'® The first trait which strikes 


15 The prominent representatives of this religionsgeschichtliche school are Wrede, 
Weinel, Bousset, Wernle, and Troeltsch. Their chief work is in the realm of history; 
but they intermingle history with very definite doctrinal suggestions and conclusions. 
We need only refer to such books as Wernle’s The Beginnings of Christianity or 
Bousset’s Jesus to indicate how a survey of history may be made to yield a very definite 
theological attitude. Troeltsch is the theologian of the group, but has as yet published 
no system of doctrine. We may mention the following as giving his point of view: 
Die wissenschajtliche Lage und ihre Anforderung an die Theologie (Mohr, 1900), 
Die Absolutheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte (Mohr, 1902); also two 
contributions to Die Kultur der Gegenwart (Teubner, 1906), Teil I., Abteilung IV., 
entitled, “‘Protestantisches Christentum und Kirche in der Neuzeit” (pp. 253-458) 
and “Wesen der Religion und der Religionswissenschaft” (pp. 461-91). Bousset’s 
What is Religion? (Putnam, 1907) should also be mentioned as a suggestive indication 
of the method of approach to theological problems adopted by this “religio-historical”’ 
school. Possibly the constructive sketch of a theological system in Sabatier’s Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit (McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904) would find 
closest affiliation here, though the influence of Schleiermacher’s psychological analysis 
is quite as evident. 

16 This ideal may be said to have begun in this country with the publication of 
Professor Lewis F. Stearns’s books in the early part of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Among the most significant recent publications are the following: William 
N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology (Scribners, 1898); Olin F. Curtis, The 
Christian Faith Personally Given in a System of Doctrine (Eaton & Mains, 1905); 
George A. Gordon, Ultimate Conceptions of Faith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903); 
George B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (Scribners, 1905); Clarence A. 
Beckwith, The Realities of Christian Theology (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906); 
William Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline (Scribners, 1907). In the last 
three books mentioned we see the very marked development of the use of history as a 
primary instrument in determining the meaning of traditional doctrines, and in formu- 
lating the constructive problems of theology for today. 
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the reader in treatises of this class is the astonishingly attractive 
nature of the contents. The formal analyses of the older textbooks 
have been abandoned. The first problem is to show the relation 
between religious experience and theological belief. All doctrines 
are considered in relation to this human experience. The back- 


. ground for the understanding of theology has more and more come to 


consist in a sympathetic historical interpretation of historical expres- 
sions of belief, biblical and ecclesiastical. As a result, one sees how 
the doctrines of the church were rooted in genuine human experience 
and how they served to interpret that experience. As historical 
circumstances of life change, the expression of theology changes; but 
history remains always an indispensable guide in our religious think- 
ing. From this point of view, doctrines are not imposed upon the 
believer as divine requirements, but are offered as helps to the solution 
of actual spiritual problems. 

One of the consequences of applying this test of experience is seen 
in the changed character of the contents of theologies. The older 
debates about the divine decrees, or about the exact fate of those who 
die in impenitence, or about the number and function of angels have 
vanished. Our experience can give us no information on these sub- 
jects. Discussion of them, therefore, becomes profitless. No effort 
is made to have the content of systematic theology coextensive with 
that of biblical theology. The older theologies, for example, conscien- 
tiously elaborated angelology, just because the Bible made assertions 
about angels. Dr. Strong, in his last edition, devotes twenty-one 
closely printed pages to the subject. But in most of the books 
which we are here considering, no reference is made to angels, save 
in the way of historical exposition. Thus the framework of the 
traditional theology is dissolving under the new test.'7? It may be 
expected that treatises on theology will become less and less bound by 
the older method of arrangement, and will display a greater individu- 
ality and variety of literary form as the vitality of the newer point of 
view comes more and more into prominence. 

The theological sensation of the past year has been the “New 

"7 One of the most interesting applications of the test of experience to theology is 


to be found in the last work of the conservative theologian, E. H. Johnson, entitled 
Christian Agnosticism (Griffith & Rowland, 1907). 
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Theology” movement called out by the publication of R. J. Camp- 
bell’s book by that name.*® Mr. Campbell himself was largely 
influenced by the Hegelianism of T. H. Green; but his point of view 
found a welcome among many who have come to feel that a study of 
the realities in the present world of experience can bring us to surer 
conclusions than can the attempt to penetrate into a supernatural 
realm different in structure and activity from the world which we 
know. The God of the New Theology is the immanent Power 
underlying all that is, rather than the transcendent sovereign who 
makes his will known by official decrees. Religion from this point of 
view means the conscious sharing in the life of God on the part of 
man. Theology means the interpretation of all that exists as the 
activity of the immanent God. It is evident that there is danger 
that such theology may favor an aesthetic appreciation of the universe, 
rather than a recognition of the moral delinquency of man. From 
the point of view of the older individualism, this danger seems very 
real. But the doctrine of divine immanence readily transforms itself 
into a deep concern for the social welfare of man. Hence, what the 
New Theology loses on the side of individual sin against an individual 
God, it gains in its increased sensitiveness to social sin. And social 
sin is the most vivid form of wrong in the consciousness of our day. 
Hence the New Theology has an enviable opportunity for proclaiming 
an evangelical message. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the suggestive attempts 
which are being made to interpret the doctrine of God in accord with 
the idea of immanence.'? It is interesting to see how many of our 


*8 It would be impossible to mention all the articles and books dealing with the 
movement. The following sufficiently represent the various attitudes toward this 
modern monistic interpretation of Christianity: R. J. Campbell, The New Theology 
(Macmillan, 1907); J. Warschauer, The New Evangel (James Clarke, 1907); W. L. 
Walker, What about the New Theology? (T. &. T. Clark, 1907); Charles Gore, The 
New Theology and the Old Religion (Murray, 1907); Frank Ballard, New Theology; 
its Meaning and Value (Kelly, 1907); R. R. Rodgers, New Theology Problems (Warne, 
1907); Newton H. Marshall, “The Philosophical Method of the New Theology,” 
Expositor, July and August, 1907; Anon., “The New Theology,” Church Quarterly 
Review, July, 1907; Douglas C. MacIntosh, “The New Theology,” Baptist Review 
and Expositor, October, 1907, pp. 600 ff.; W. D. Mackenzie, “The New Theology,” 
Hartford Seminary Record, July, 1907, pp. 236 ff. 

19 Among the recent utterances on the subject we may mention the following: 
Borden P. Bowne, The Divine Immanence (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905); Herbert 
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religious thinkers have outgrown the traditional conception of God. 
A Divine Being who must express himself primarily through a few 
miracles in the course of history and whose will is to be found in an 
isolated collection of writings is not big enough to meet the demands 
of modern faith. The religion of a man who thinks in categories of 
present-day science demands a God whose presence is more univer- 
sally accessible. As has been said, this demand for an immanent 
God is often in danger of lacking moral fiber. Professor McGiffert, 
however, has shown?° that if the substance-conception of reality 
(which is characteristic of all immanent theologies which build on 
Spinoza) be replaced by the dynamic conception of purpose, as 
demanded by Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, the conception of immanence 
may satisfy metaphysical and ethical demands at the same time. 
Another characteristic of today is the increasing interest shown in 
the attempt to state theology in terms of the doctrine of evolution. 
The works of Drummond, Lyman Abbott, and Griffith-Jones have in 
years past found wide circles of readers.?* _ Recently three suggestive 
books dealing with this problem have appeared.??, The book of 
Dr. Schmid’s is significant, because the author has long enjoyed a 
reputation for orthodoxy. He still thinks, for the most part, in 
terms of a dualistic world. But he is quite prepared to welcome the 
evolutionary hypothesis and to show that it by no means necessi- 
tates the abandonment of Christian theism. Sir Oliver Lodge, on the 
other hand, represents the strictly monistic view of modern science. 
All the doctrines of theology are to be interpretations of the data 
which we gain by inductive study of the realities of this world. The 
A. Youtz, ‘“‘Three Conceptions of God,” American Journal of Theology, July, 1907; 
Henry Jones, “Divine Immanence,’”’ Hibbert Journal, July, 1907, pp. 744 ff.; A. C. 


McGiffert, ‘Divine Immanence and Christian Purpose,” Hibbert Journal, July, 1907, 
pp- 768 ff. 

20 “ Modern Ideas of God,” Harvard Theological Review, January, 1908. 

2: Henry Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883) and The Ascent 
of Man (Jas. Potts, 1894); Lyman Abbott, The Theology of an Evolutionist (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1897); Griffith-Jones, The Ascent through Christ (Gorham, 1901); 
Newman Smyth, Through Science to Faith (Scribners, 1904). 

22 Rudolph Schmid, The Scientific Creed of a Theologian (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, 1906); Oliver Lodge, The Substance oj Faith Allied with Science (Harper, 1907); 
W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism (T. & T. Clark, 1906) (deals 
with the philosophical rather than the biological doctrine of evolution). 
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fact that the book was put forth with the purpose of stating a minimum 
or interdenominational faith, to which the representatives of different 
schools and sects were to add whatever seemed important, will account 
for the somewhat cold impression which the book makes. But it is 
questionable whether man actually in his religious moods thinks of 
himself primarily as the product of evolution. Is this not the doctrine 
of a scientific specialist? In starting from this point of view, a 
theologian is apt to construct a system as formal and external as is the 
case if one starts with the idea of man as a descendant of Adam. 
Another interesting movement in theology has crystallized during 
the past two or three years. It registers the change of view which 
conservative theologians have felt to be necessary if theology is to 
keep in touch with scholarship in other realms. ‘The representatives 
of this progressive orthodoxy have taken the name “ Modern-Positive”’ 
to designate their position.?3 As is indicated by the term, the attempt 
is made to interpret the positive gospel in modern terms. In the place 
of the spirit of denial or at least of questioning which is attributed to 
liberal theology the new school would sound a positive note. The 
gospel is regarded as something objectively provided for the salvation 
of men. Theology is thus not to be derived by an analysis of religious 
experience as such. The Christian faith means that a definite objec- 
tive revelation is to be appropriated by the believer. What is needed 
is not so much a “new theology” as a restatement of the truths of the 
gospel. Most of the representatives of the school approach more or 
less closely to the original Ritschlian position, correlating value- 
judgments and objective fact in such a way as to avoid either pure 
subjectivism or barren scholasticism. In general, freedom of interpre- 
tation is allowed in every realm save where it touches the metaphysical 


23 The important works of this type of thought are: Seeberg, Grundwahrheiten 
der christlichen Religion (published in 1902 by Deichert, as a counter-exposition of 
Christianity, in view of Harnack’s lectures on Das Wesen des Christentums, 4th ed., 
1906); an English translation is about to be published by Williams & Norgate; Theo- 
dor Kaftan, Moderne Theologie des alten Glaubens (J. Bergas Verlag, 1906); R. H. 
Griitzmacher, Studien zur systematischen Theologie (Deichert, 1905); Modern-positive 
Vortrége (Deichert, 1906); Karl Beth, Die Moderne und die Prinzipien der Theologie 
(Trowitzsch, 1907); E. Schaeder, Die Christologie der Bekenntnisse und die moderne 
Theologie (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1905); Fr. Kropatscheck, Die Aujfgaben der 
Christusglaubige Theologie in der Gegenwart (Runge, 1905); P. T. Forsyth, Positive 
Preaching and the Modern Mind (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1907). 
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deity of Christ or the ontological significance of the death of Christ. 
Even here there is division of opinion as to whether the virgin birth 
must be affirmed in order to save a proper Christology. A somewhat 
original position, which is nevertheless in general harmony with the 
modern-positive school, has been hinted at by Professor Shailer 
Mathews.?4 He believes that by the use of strictly historical method 
one can distinguish between the facts of the New Testament religious 
experience and the interpretation of those facts in the first-century 
current theological, political, and philosophical categories. After 
discovering the objective facts in this historically scientific way, we 
are ready to reinterpret these facts in language suited to our day. 
Theology thus will be on an objective basis, and will escape the re- 
proach of subjectivism to which it is subject when it builds purely on 
religious experience. At present this modern-positive school is being 
severely criticized both by the traditionalists who feel that too much has 
been surrendered, and by the liberals who feel that the retention of the 
authority of certain unverifiable elements of past history is incom- 
patible with the genuine scientific promotion of theology. The 
movement, however, is significant of the changed theological attitude 
of conservative scholars. 

The above brief sketch of some of the main movements in the field 
of systematic theology makes it evident that scholars in this field are 
rapidly abandoning that ideal of dogmatic systematization which was 
inherited from scholasticism and which is so ill adapted to correlate 
itself with the scientific methods which are now universally accepted 
in other fields. Less and less does the theologian think of his task 
as the defense of a system. More and more is he assuming the inquir- 
ing attitude which leads to a sympathetic appreciation of the work of 
the scientific spirit in other realms. It is not too much to say that 
the beginning of the twentieth century has seen the definite attempt 
on the part of systematic theologians to approach their task with a 
spirit and method which should lead to a genuine respect for theology 
in the scientific world, and which should be increasingly fruitful in 
helping to a sane expression of religious convictions in this perplexing 
period of intellectual and spiritual readjustment. 


24 The Messianic Hope in the New Testament (University of Chicago Press, 1905), 
pp. 317 ff.; The Church and the Changing Order (Macmillan, 1907), chap. ii. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
VIII. ATONEMENT AS CONCEIVED BY THE EARLY CHURCH 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


The title of this chapter might easily be challenged. For it must 
be admitted at the outset that we have no documents of which we 
can certainly affirm that they reflect the ideas of the early church 
on atonement, if by the early church is meant the pre-Pauline church 
or the church unaffected by Paulinism. Yet we are not without 
documents which, however incompletely they may represent to us 
the early non-Pauline Christian thinking, do at least afford us evi- 
dences of a type of thought not derived from Paul. The speeches in 
the early part of Acts certainly represent a type of thought about the 
death of Jesus and its relation to the salvation of men which is sim- 
pler than that of Paul and which can hardly be supposed to have 
come from him. Nor is the Epistle of James open to suspicion of 
having been produced under the positive influence of Paul. For 
though it is alleged by weighty authority among modern scholars to 
be one of the latest books of the New Testament, it seems more in 
accordance with the evidence to assign its type of thought, if not the 
actual writing of the book, to a very early period. We venture there- 
fore to class together the early chapters of Acts and the Epistle of 
James, and to ask what evidence they afford as to the thought of the 
early non-Pauline church about atonement. 

The type of sin almost uniformly spoken of in the early part 
of Acts is resistance to the Holy Spirit and rejection of God’s 
messengers, manifest conspicuously in the putting of Jesus to death. 
This is Peter’s charge against the Jews, which Stephen reiterates, 
associating it (as Jesus had done in the Parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen) with the rejection of the prophets by the earlier Jews, 
and attributing both to resistance to the Holy Spirit. 

In James the sins reproved are of a more general character, 
selfishness, love of the world, greed, oppression of the poor, a merci- 
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less spirit. Two passages are, however, of special significance: 
“To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not it is sin” (4:17), 
and, “Judgment is without mercy to him that showeth no mercy” 
(2:13). The former of these finds sin in the rejection of truth 
known, the latter recognizes both God’s hostility to sin and his 
willingness to show mercy to those who are themselves disposed to 
mercy. 

In the matter of temple sacrifices the early church took no decided 
step. Retaining the consciousness of relationship to Israel, with 
which at first it did not occur to them to break, they naturally con- 
tinued to offer sacrifices, yet attached to them no special significance 
in relation to the forgiveness of the sins for which men were under 
the condemnation of God. They were a traditional part of worship, 
perhaps a means of atoning for unwitting transgression or neglect 
of ritual requirements, but in the main probably simply a part of the 
requirement of the law. But it is evident that they were not con- 
ceived of as a basis of forgiveness. In none of the passages in which 
the speakers in the Book of Acts answer the question, What shall 
man do to escape from the penalty of his sins, is sacrifice mentioned, 
but in all cases the inquirer is bidden to repent of his sins and turn 
to God, believing in Christ. | 

As concerns the significance of the death of Jesus, and the con- 
ditions of forgiveness, there is no lack of testimony: 

Him being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye by the hands of lawless men did crucify and slay, whom God raised up, 
having loosed the pangs of death (Acts 2: 23-25). 

The God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob hath glorified his servant Jesus; 
whom ye delivered up and denied before the face of Pilate, when he had deter- 
mined to release him. But ye denied the Holy and the Righteous One and 
asked for a murderer to be granted to you and killed the Prince of life, whom 
God raised from the dead (Acts 3:13-15). 

But the things which God foreshowed by the mouth of all the prophets that 
his anointed should suffer, he thus fulfilled (Acts 3:18). 

In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, even in him doth this man stand here before you whole. 
He is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, who was made the head 
of the corner. And in none other is there salvation; for neither is there any 
other name under heaven that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved (Acts 4: 10-12). 
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For of a truth in this city against thy holy Servant Jesus, whom thou didst 
anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of 
Israel, were gathered together to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel fore- 
ordained to come to pass (Acts 4:27, 28). 

The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew hanging him on a 
tree. Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a prince and a savior for to 
give repentance and remission of sins to Israel (Acts 5:30 f.). 

Now the place of the scripture which he was reading was this: 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; 

And as a lamb before his shearers is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth: 

In his humiliation his judgment is taken away: 

His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 
And the eunuch answered Philip and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? of himself, or of some other? And Philip opened his mouth, 
and beginning from this scripture, preached unto him Jesus (Acts 8:32-36). 

And it shall be that whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved (Acts 2:21). 

Repent ye and be baptized, every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 2: 38-40). 

Repent ye therefore and turn again that your sins may be blotted out, so 
that there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord (Acts 
3:19). 

Unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to bless you in 
turning away every one of you from your sin (Acts 3:26). 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him (Acts Io: 
34, 35). 

The word which he sent unto the children of Israel, preaching good tidings 
of peace by Jesus Christ (Acts 10: 36). 

To him bear all the prophets witness that through his name every one that 
believeth in him shall receive remission of sins (Acts 10:43). 

They held their peace and glorified God, saying, Then to the Gentiles also 
hath God granted repentance unto life (Acts 11:18). 


In these passages taken from the speeches which the author 
ascribes to Peter, Stephen, and Philip, the death of Jesus is charac- 
terized as an act of wickedness and murder on the part of those who 
put him todeath. This is repeatedly affirmed and the charge brought 
home to the consciences of the Jews before whom Peter and Stephen 
made their defense of themselves and their message. 
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On the other hand, it is looked upon as predetermined by God. 
The motive of the repeated assertion to this effect is not an insistence 
upon a doctrine of predestination, but a defense of Jesus against the 
assumption, natural to a Jewish mind, that the death of Jesus on 
the cross indicated his rejection by God. As against this interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ death, the early Christian preachers contended that 
this death was predetermined by God, that it was a part of the divine 
plan. This assertion, the motive of which was primarily apologetic, 
naturally became a part of the positive faith of Christians, a positive 
argument for believing in Jesus as the Servant of God, appointed to 
be Lord and Savior. 

This conviction that the death of Jesus was predetermined of 
God is evidently based upon, or at least associated with, the per- 
suasion that this death was in fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
Thus Peter in Acts 4:10 quotes the language of Ps. 118:22 con- 
cerning the stone rejected by the builders, and Philip finds in Isa., 
chap. 53, and its picture of the suffering Servant of Jehovah a text 
from which he could preach Jesus to the eunuch. It is significant 
also that the usual title for Jesus in these early chapters of Acts is 
mais Kupiov, Servant of the Lord, an expression which is almost 
certainly derived from Isa., chaps. 42 ff. The very employment of 
this name of Jesus, found in the gospels only once or twice, and 
quite as rare in other parts of the New Testament, indicates that 
the early church laid hold of these chapters as furnishing an explana- 
tion of the death of Jesus. By this term and these chapters they 
turned his rejection and suffering from a reproach into an argument 
in his favor. By this application to Jesus of the prophetic descrip- 
tion of the Servant of Jehovah, however, the early church not only 
turned the edge of the argument of their opponents against his 
messiahship, but evidently found also confirmation of their faith in 
him as Lord and Savior. In him as the Servant of Jehovah they 
preached salvation, exhorting men to repent of their sin, especially 
the sin of rejecting him, and to believe in him; and assured them 
that in him and no other was there salvation, God granting forgive- 
ness to all who thus repented and believed, even to the very murderers 
of his Servant Jesus Christ. 

It would be easy of course to assume that because the apostles 
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found in Jesus’ suffering the fulfilment of the prophecies concerning 
the Servant of Jehovah, therefore they found in this predicate or in 
Isa., chap. 53, all those ideas which the Christian church of later 
centuries found there and applied to Jesus. But the Book of Acts 
does not take this step, and if we are not to go beyond our evidence, 
we must forbear to ascribe to these early days the ideas of a later 
period not here expressed. And when we consider the situation in 
which they were placed, and the particular assertion respecting 
Jesus which they were then called upon to defend, we seem to have 
the less reason to go beyond the evidence. The simple, oft-repeated 
teaching which the Book of Acts reports as that of the pre-Pauline 
church is that forgiveness is granted even to the greatest of sinners 
when he repents of his sin, turns to the Lord, and believes in Jesus 
whom God sent to turn men from their sins (2:21, 38-40; 3:19, 26; 
4:12; 5:30, 31; 8:22; 10:34, 35, 36, 43; 11:18). He who rejects 
Jesus will find no other savior. For though baptism is mentioned 
in one passage (2:38-40), it is evidently as the outward expression of 
the acceptance of Jesus, and indispensable in the sense that a refusal 
thus to confess Jesus would under the circumstances be presumptive 
evidence that one did not really accept him. 

Fear of God and the doing of righteousness are mentioned in one 
passage as the ground of acceptance with God (10:34, 35). This 
latter statement of the matter is significant as indicating why repent- 
ance is the condition of forgiveness. What God desires is a heart 
that loves righteousness and a life which practices righteousness. For 
the sinner this involves repentance, and for the rejecter of Jesus it 
involves acceptance of him. 

In James, forgiveness is promised to those who repent and con- 
fess their sin, exaltation to those who humble themselves before 
God, salvation to those who put away their wickedness and receive 
with meekness the implanted word, and acceptance with God to 
those whose faith manifests itself in works. Faith is in the main 
conceived of as faith in God, rather than specifically as faith in 
Jesus Christ, though the latter expression of it is also spoken of. 
The death of Jesus is nowhere spoken of in James. 

The teaching of the early church concerning sin and atonement, 
therefore, so far as it is reflected in the first half of Acts and the 
letter of James is”substantially as follows: 
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1. That which separates between God and man and brings upon 
men the wrath of God is resistance to truth, manifest in unkindness 
and injustice to men, in falsehood and perversity, and most of all, 
as respects the Jews of Jesus’ own day, in their rejection of Jesus, 
the Servant of the Lord. On this wicked and untoward generation 
there is impending the judgment of God. 

2. To deliver men from their sins God sent his Servant to turn 
men from their sin and to give repentance to Israel and remission 
of sins. The death of Jesus was at the same time a fulfilment of 
the divine purpose disclosed in prophecy and an act of consummate 
wickedness on the part of those who brought it about. The suffer- 
ing of Jesus was vicarious, in that he suffered innocently and on 
behalf of, for the benefit of, the guilty, but is not described as expia- 
tory. Nor is it set in any special relation to temple sacrifice, whether 
as supplementing it or supplanting it. The possibility that it was 
thought of as having the same function as the sacrifices and hence 
as taking the place of them is obviously excluded by the fact that 
while preaching that the death of Jesus was in fulfilment of prophecy 
and that he, raised from the dead, was a prince and savior, they 
continued their temple worship as heretofore. And that while thus 
preaching the death of Jesus and continuing the temple worship 
they preached forgiveness of sins on the basis of faith, repentance, 
and righteousness shows that neither in the temple sacrifices nor 
in the death of Jesus as displacing the sacrifices and having expiatory 
value did they find the basis of reconciliation with God. 

3. Men are saved from the judgment of God, however great their 
sins, by repentance and turning to God, accepting Jesus Christ in 
faith. ‘For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” But for those who reject the Lord as Christ there is 
no way of salvation. It is but another statement of the matter to 
say that faith must show itself in works, and that he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to God. 

Such apparently was the simple conception of the significance of 
Jesus’ death and of the basis of forgiveness which was held in the 
early church. It lacks much that was subsequently in Christian 
thought; but in its simplicity and its effectiveness it closely resembles 
that faith which common, everyday, untheologically minded Christians 
have held probably in all the Christian centuries. 


THE THREEFOLD TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
MATT. 4:1-11 


PROFESSOR J. DICK FLEMING 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Before considering the special character of the temptations that 
came to Christ in the wilderness of Judah, we are confronted with the 
question of the general interpretation of the story. How are we to 
understand the passage generally in relation to historical fact? Are 
we to view it as literal truth, or as a painting of the imagination? Is 
it prosaic fact, or poetic fancy, or, in some measure, both? That is 
the first question to be faced. No doubt it presents itself with most 
force to the Protestant Christian, who believes that the gospel is 
addressed to the mind as well as to the heart; but it has excited the 
interest of all the ages. Innumerable solutions have been offered: 
we only speak roughly when we mention three general points of 
view as typical of the rest. The first and the most prevalent opinion 
is that the story is throughout literally and prosaically historical, and 
deals with certain outward occurrences in which Christ and the temp- 
ter met face to face, and traveled from place to place, and interchanged 
words, and quoted Scripture to one another. The second is that the 
story is throughout unhistorical: a fanciful legendary enlargement 
to fill out the blank in Christ’s life in the period preceding his public 
ministry; valueless, therefore, so far as the history of the Savior’s 
life is concerned. The third view stands between these two extremes, 
and gives the story a pictorial interpretation, treating it not as out- 
ward history, but as the pictured history of what took place veritably 
in Christ’s mind. 

Shall we say then that this story is literal fact, or legendary fancy, 
or the picture of a real spiritual experience ? 

The first, the literal interpretation, has now been very widely 
abandoned. The details of the story point of themselves to some 
other interpretation than the sheerly literal, Even John Calvin 
doubted of the literal existence of any mountain from which all the 
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kingdoms of the world could be seen in a moment of time, and there- 
fore he inclined to the view that this part of the story at least must be 
interpreted as a vision. But it is not this part but all the parts of the 
story that require a more spiritual rendering. With the best of will 
to believe in the literal Satan who “goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour,” we cannot readily admit that he has the power of con- 
veying the people of God from place to place. Such powers have 
indeed been ascribed to him in the legends of superstitious imagina- 
tion; but even then the makers of these legends had usually some 
spiritual meaning in the background of their thought; and in any case 
it is reasonable to argue that as Satan does not now exercise any such 
power, he does not and never did possess the power. But—what is 
a still more vital objection—the appearance of an outward literal 
tempter would have quite nullified the force of the temptation. Had 
Satan appeared in his own person before Christ, there would have 
been little temptation to listen to his suggestions. ‘Temptations lose all 
their force when they are clearly seen to be of the devil, and so Christ 
would have repelled these promptings of Satan without effort, for 
the very reason that it was Satan that proposed them. If, then, the 
temptations recorded were real temptations that tried even Christ, 
we must suppose that their originator was hidden and that Christ 
felt them as the visions and desires of his own heart; prompted by 
no devil, but by his own sympathy with men, and faith in God, and 
high ambition. 

But if so, are we shut up to the other extreme, and obliged to 
declare the whole story to be quite unhistorical ? A pictorial narrative 
is not therefore mythical and unreal. It is quite possible, and we are 
entitled to hold that what we have here in pictorial form is still history, 
namely the history of a conflict that took place in Christ’s mind at the 
beginning of his ministry: a conflict both important in its nature and 
decisive in its issues. We shall be strengthened in this view if we 
consider how natural these temptations were in the circumstances of 
Christ’s life, and especially in his opening ministry. If we believe 
that Christ was subject to the laws of human growth and spiritual 
development we naturally expect to find some severe moral contest in 
the beginning of his ministry, when he felt called for the first time to 
proclaim the kingdom of God. For does not every one pass through 
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the valley of temptation on entering upon his life’s work? Sooner or 
later every one must pass from the life of innocence and instinct to the 
mature life of principle; and before the life of principle is established, 
there is a contest to determine what principle is to rule. The great 
questions of life force themselves to the front with irresistible power, 
demanding a practical answer; and every one experiences a struggle 
and a conversion either to what is holy or to what is unholy, either to 
the service of God or to the service of Mammon. 
Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth with falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 

That supreme moment of life is the supreme moment of tempta- 
tion; and it is then that Satan marshals all his forces, and plies us with 
fairest argument, that he may find our vulnerable spot. And was 
there nothing parallel to this in Christ’s life? How could he be really 
human, if he had no experience, at the entrance of his career, of the 
same fiery furnace of temptation? He who “grew in wisdom,” and 
“was in all points tempted like as we are,” must have been tempted 
sorely throughout his ministry by the expectations of the Jewish 
people, tempted sorely to propose to himself some lower ideal for his 
messianic work. And if he did not succumb to these in the hour of 
danger or of death, must it not have been that he had already battled 
with them at the beginning of his ministry, and had already in princi- 
ple overcome them all, when he first set the divine ideal before him, 
and girded himself for his life’s work? In short, the view that com- 
mends itself as most reasonable is this, that the story of the temptation 
of Christ, though pictorially represented, has a real foundation in his 
actual life, both in that decisive hour when he conquered the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind and set himself to proclaim the pure kingdom 
of God, and also in those later temptations which arose in the course 
of his ministry, and tended to turn him from his mission. In a word, 
we have here a picture of the soul-struggle of Christ, which he had to 
endure both at the beginning and also all through the course of his 
public ministry. 

These considerations may help us to enter more thoroughly and 
fruitfully into the special meaning of the temptations as here narrated. 
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We take them as temptations that came to him in the prospect of his 
opening ministry, and his messianic work. The first two were assaults 
upon Christ’s faith; the last was concerned with the Messianic ideal. 

The first temptation was an assault upon Christ’s faith, to lead him 
to distrust his own calling as the Son of God and the Messiah of the 
people. “He was an hungered and the tempter came and said: If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 

Christ had retired into the wilderness to be alone with himself and 
God, and to strengthen his soul for his life’s calling. The wilderness 
around him, those bleak forsaken wastes, and his own weariness and 
hunger, reminded him of the want and poverty of his nation. How 
different were the hard matter-of-fact circumstances of Israel from 
that ideal of the messianic time, when the wilderness should rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, when instead of the thorn should come up the 
fir tree and instead of the brier should come up the myrtle tree, when 
peace and plenty should fill the land? Must not the Messiah of 
Israel accomplish all that the prophets proclaimed, or prove the false- 
ness of his claim? How could he be the Messiah, unless he put an 
end at one stroke to the poverty and privation and want that prevailed 
in Israel? How could he himself be allowed to hunger and thirst 
in the wilderness, if he had indeed received this high calling of God 
to be the Savior of the people ? Could he be the promised shepherd, who 
could neither satisfy his own hunger nor feed his flock? If Christ 
were human some such thoughts must have passed through his mind. 
Doubts as to his calling must have frequently come to him if only 
because they were suggested from without. The question came to 
him once from a lonely prison: “Art thou he that should come, or 
look we for another?” The outward signs seemed wanting to John 
the Baptist as he lay pining in prison: Art thou he that should come, 
the foretold Messiah indeed, to relieve the oppressed, and right the 
wrong? And yet Christ had to leave his forerunner to his fate. 
How little the outward circumstances of Christ’s own life seemed to 
harmonize with the prophetic ideal! The prophets spoke of messianic 
triumphs, and of a people all righteous and obedient to their king; but 
there was little of outward triumph in Christ’s life; his Messianic 
activity led him to the cross, and there again the doubt was suggested 
to him in the jeering cry: “If thou be the Son of God, come down 
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from the cross! If thou be Christ, save thyself and us!” But Christ 
had faced and overcome this spirit of unbelief from the very outset. 
He lived too near to God to have any personal doubt as to the Father’s 
promises and purposes regarding his people. If privation and hard- 
ship still continued, entailing suffering both on the Messiah and the 
children of the kingdom, they must be permitted by God as serving 
a divine end: These things must be part of the necessary bread of 
human life, wisely designed to make the Messiah perfect through 
suffering, and to lift the minds of his followers to higher things. The 
people therefore must spend some time in the wilderness, before the 
promised land was theirs. That was the law of progress now that 
the kingdom was at hand, as it had been when the children of Israel 
left their house of bondage in Egypt; first the spiritual training, then 
the crown of happiness. And so Christ could make his own and 
apply to his followers those ancient words of the prophet to Israel: 
“Thou shalt remember all the way the Lord thy God led thee, in the 
wilderness: to humble thee and to prove thee, to do thee good at thy 
latter end. And he humbled thee and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna from heaven, that he might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

This temptation is no doubt recorded for our encouragement. 
The stones of difficulty and trial will not remove at a word of com- 
mand, or a word of prayer; but if we endure bravely they will become 
bread of life to us. When therefore outward want or suffering comes 
upon us; when the soul feels itself in a dry place and parched with 
drought; when our external circumstances are hard and our prospects 
lowering; and when we begin to question the ways of God, and to 
ask why he should thus abandon us; let us pluck up courage from 
this victory of Christ; and accepting in his spirit the hardships of 
life as seeing the final end of good, let us learn to build upon that word 
of eternal truth, that “man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word of God.” 

The second temptation was also an assault upon Christ’s faith, but 
from the other side, namely, to lead him to overconfidence and pre- 
sumption. ‘The devil takes him into the holy city, and sets him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him: If thou be the Son of 
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God (and know that thou art in God’s hands), cast thyself down 
from hence!” 

This is a picture of all false and fanatical faith, which disregards the 
ordinary laws of life, and the means God has given to preserve it, and 
presumptuously claims the special intervention of the Deity. Might 
not Christ as the Messiah have been specially tempted to such an 
overweening faith? There were other self-styled Messiahs of that 
day among the Jews; and they fell one and all into this snare. We 
are told of the false prophet Theudas, that he gathered a large number 
of followers after him, and marched them toward the Jordan, assuring 
them that as a proof of his divine mission, he would lead them across 
the river dryshod! With similar presumption a certain Egyptian 
Jew led thousands of Zealots into the wilderness, and promised them 
that at his mere word the walls of Jerusalem would fall down flat, and 
give them a free and triumphant entrance into the city! These prom- 
ises proved vain and illusory, and as many as hearkened to them were 
scattered and brought to nought. The same temptation came to 
Christ. “Show us a sign from heaven,” was the cry of the people! 
If you are the Messiah, reveal your greatness! It seemed a sign of 
weakness that the Messiah did not presume more than ordinary 
men on God’s special assistance and care. But the moderation of 
Christ in the use of extraordinary means is precisely what distin- 
guished him from all false prophets. He would give the people 
demanding it no sign from heaven, but told them instead to read the 
signs of the times, and to seek the divine elsewhere. Nor did he pre- 
sume personally upon the divine protection in his conflicts with the 
Pharisees. While trusting in the heavenly Father, he used all 
ordinary precautions against the assaults of his enemies. He knew 
that his enemies could not take him till his hour was come, but he 
knew also that his Father meant him to use all the ordinary means 
of self-preservation. 

That Christ triumphed over this temptation, which proved the 
snare of other prophets, was due to a fundamental difference between 
his ideal and theirs. These other prophets were proposing to found 
an earthly kingdom on the ruins of the Roman Empire; and for that 
forsooth they required both signs from heaven to make the people 
believe in its possibility, and continuous miraculous interventions to 
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lead them to victory over their irresistible foes. But the empire that 
Christ came to found in men’s hearts did not require any outward 
signs or portents, such as the false prophets promised and the people 
eagerly desired. It was a kingdom that should come without much 
observation in the outward world, and should win its triumph on 
earth by the spiritual signs of patience and meekness and self-sacrifice. 

This leads to the third temptation, concerning Christ’s royal 
Messianic ideal. ‘The devil takes him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and shows him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them; and saith unto him, All these things will I give thee; if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me, it shall all be thine.” 

Christ was called from the first to choose between worldly and 
spiritual empire. And here again there was no visionary tempter 
needed; the great tempter was the Jewish people. They desired and 
hoped for a deliverer that should break the yoke of Rome, and give 
them the pre-eminent place among the nations. They would have 
hailed with acclamation such a deliverer, and reverenced him as their 
king and the son of God! They would have shouted Hosannas in 
his praise, and followed him with enthusiasm to battle and death! 
Yet now—and it must have been at the beginning of his ministry— 
Christ turned this temptation forever aside. He had the vision of a 
greater kingdom, and mightier empire still, to be attained even through 
trial and opposition and death: a universal kingdom of faith, hope, 
and brotherhood, that far surpassed all Jewish ambitions. In that 
pure and heavenly ideal all narrow patriotism dissolved and all per- 
sonal ambition was quenched. It was now his meat and drink to 
establish the spiritual kingdom of God; and having once put his 
hand to the plough he could not look back upon any lower, personal, 
or national ideal. ‘Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” - 

The same choice is set before us all; and the same temptation 
comes to us to prefer the earthly ideal to the heavenly and eternal. 
Whether we are entering upon our life-work, or well advanced in it, 
the choice is offered us, and the decision more or less definitely made: 
either for some narrower ideal, limited and earthly, and with self 
not far from the center, or for the larger ideal of the kingdom of God. 
We all seek a kingdom somewhere; we have all certain powers and 
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cravings and ideals; and our kingdom is where these powers and 
ideals are satisfied. What kingdom have you chosen as your ambition ? 
what ideal are you seeking to realize ? 
The future hides in it gladness and sorrow; 
We press still through; 
Nought that abides in it daunting us—onward. 
And solemn before us, veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal .... 
Perplexing the bravest with doubt and misgiving. 
But heard are the voices, heard are the Sages, 
The worlds and the ages;— 
“Choose well, your choice is brief and yet endless.” 

No doubt the choice is a hard one, especially when everything that 
makes life attractive is set on the one side, and God and goodness alone 
on the other. And the temptation to look back comes even to the 
Christian who has made his choice, and is seeking to make the treas- 
ures of the kingdom of God increasingly his own. The kingdom of 
evil has still its power in the world; and the Christian is tempted at 
times to repine at the trials heaped upon him, or at his want of worldly 
advancement. He begins to think, like the Baptist in his lonely prison, 
that the kingdom is still far off which promises to the meek the inherit- 
ance of the earth; that it is the servants of Mammon, the avaricious, 
ambitious, unscrupulous, who win in the race and that righteousness 
doesn’t pay. So far as this is true, we must endeavor to accept 
calmly the hardship implied; we are called to follow our master. As 
he passed through suffering, persecution and death in order to estab- 
lish the kingdom, God may well suffer us to endure hardship for the 
further promotion of it, and to prove our faithfulness. But let us not 
exaggerate the power of evil in the world. For Satan’s kingdom 
has more glitter than gold; its enjoyments are temporary, and more 
in appearance than in substance. Whereas the treasure of the king- 
dom of God is like capital that goes on steadily increasing, and will 
yield an increasing interest of happiness and joy, both now and in the 
ages to come. Both the present and the future are promised to the 
man who seeks the kingdom of God; for it is to God and not to Satan 
that belong ‘“‘the kingdom and the power and the glory.” ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all other things 
will be added unto you.” 
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The Formation of the New Testament. By GreorGE Hooper FERRIS, 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1907. Pp. 281. $0.90. 
Rev. George H. Ferris, A. M., a Baptist minister of Philadelphia, has 
written a book, The Formation of the New Testament, and the American 
Baptist Publication Society has published it. In it the author has endeavored 
“to trace the conflict between the early principle of an ‘open vision’ and 
the ecclesiastical principle of a ‘closed canon,’ trying to avoid the confusion 
of thought that comes from a failure to keep the two ideas distinct.’ He 
has succeeded. He has given the results of his study in clear flexible 
English, that never declines and never wearies the reader. This is a piece 
of excellent theological writing. 

In the opening chapter he shows us that a New Testament church is a 
church without a New Testament. It was the same tendency which mani- 
fested itself in the closing of the canon that afterward issued in the authori- 
tative hierarchy, the authoritative pope, of the Roman Catholic church. 
The author explains that there was a felt need of a canon because the 
church had to deal with the speculative aberrations of the converted Greek 
philosophers, the non-speculative aberrations of Marcion, and the irre- 
sponsible religious enthusiasms of the Montanists. Doubtless a canon was 
a necessity. But the author cannot but deplore the necessity, and he has 
no confidence in the critical ability, and scant confidence in the sincerity, 
of the Fathers who made the selection. Apostolic authorship was deemed 
the necessary condition of the reception of a book into the Canon. The 
Acts of the Apostles was invoked by Irenaeus in order to prove that Paul 
was authorized by the apostles at Jerusalem. Gal. 2:5 was changed by 
them to the extraordinary reading, ‘“‘For an hour I gave place by sub- 
jection.” So upon the authority of the Jerusalem apostles, the Pauline 
writings were accepted. And Hebrews was finally accepted only as being 
Pauline. Altogether the reasons for the formation of the canon lay in the 
desire of the hierarchy to secure a norm of speculative homogeneity. This 
norm was apostolicity or apostolic appointment. As apostolic authorship 
gave authority to the books, so also the books in turn supported the claims 
of the hierarchy to apostolic foundation. And as the author hates a hier- 
archy, he does not love acanon. On p. 103 he says: 
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The baneful and pernicious notion that every doctrine and every practice 
of the church must somehow find apostolic authority, even if it must twist pas- 
sages out of their context in order to do it, and find marvelous absurdities in 
numbers and trivial objects, like shoe-laces and whip-cords, utterly destroyed 
the sense of perspective in the gospels, and led the church away from the great 
spiritual and ethical message of its Master. So far did it wander that it has not 
yet returned. The idea is still widely current that the church must carry back 
all its customs, beliefs, and institutions to the apostolic age. 


But neither did the church of the second century love a canon. At 
least the Alogi did not, and they constituted a large and influential body 
within the church. They objected to the inclusion of the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel, and would have included the Gospel of Peter, or the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, or the Egyptian Gospel. The author of our book is 
inclined to think that they were right—at least in what they would include. 
He believes that Christian theology throughout the history of the church 
has been compelled to follow more or less closely the allegorizing methods 
of interpretation of Irenaeus, because “‘the assumption that a complete 
system of doctrine is to be found in the Scriptures forces her to do it.” 

But may not even a self-glorifying hierarchy find it to its interest to do 
some good deeds? For men who believe in the operation of divine law 
in the natural world there will be no difficulty in holding that even though 
the formal determination of the canon was the work of a hierarchy, it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God. And, broadly speaking, the 
consensus of the church did find its expression in the decree of the Third 
Council of Carthage in 397. 

With the historical statement of the ways whereby the canon originated 
there can be no fault found. It is true and convincing. But it is scarcely fair 
to say, as Mr. Ferris has said of writers upon the subject of the canon 
generally, ‘‘(they) contented themselves with an investigation into the 
history of the accepted books, and by showing that these books were con- 
sidered sacred and authoritative long before a definite collection was made, 
they endeavored to prove the existence of a New Testament from the very 
beginning of the Christian era.” This is not the method of the two most 
recent American writers upon the canon, Professor Edward C. Moore, in 
his The New Testament in the Christian Church, and Professor Caspar 
René Gregory, in his Canon and Text of the New Testament. Nor is it the 
method of the late Bishop Westcott in his work On the Canon of the New 
Testament. Indeed Bishop Westcott has told us that there is no sharp 
dividing line between canonical and non-canonical scriptures.t' But to say 


t Christus Consummator, p. 7. 
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this is a very different thing from proposing to set the Epistle of Barnabas 
side by side with—or before—the Epistle to the Hebrews, and give Clement’s 
Epistle and the Didache a place in the teaching of the church. When the 
author proposes this he has left the ground of historical investigation and 
will not find many followers. Few, however, will withhold their assent 
when, at the close of his discussion, he asks, ‘‘ What, then, is the secret of 
the remarkable influence of the New Testament ?” and answers “Christ.” 


EpWARD ARTHUR WICHER 
SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Early Traditions of Genesis. By Proressor A. R. GorpDON. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1907. Pp. 348. $2.25. 

In this very readable and at the same time scholarly book, Professor 
Gordon has given us a valuable contribution on an already much studied 
theme. He sets for himself the task of estimating afresh the value of the 
early Hebrew traditions in the light of modern research and aims to ascer- 
tain their real character and significance. The emphasis is laid upon their 
moral and religious character wherein lies their permanent value. 

Professor Gordon begins with a careful analysis of the documents in 
which he discriminates between an older nucleus used by J and various 
later Jahvistic traditions, the secondary J document and the P document. 
In the second chapter he discusses the age and relation of the documents. 
He agrees with the generally accepted date—circa 850 B.C. or very shortly 
after—for the time when the J document took form, but believes it probable 
that the older nucleus should be dated as early as the reign of Solomon. 
The secondary element, known as J?, shows close acquaintance with the 
chief cities of Babylonia and Assyria and also a somewhat detailed knowl- 
edge of Babylonian traditions, and since the narrative is most likely Judean 
in origin, it is dated shortly after 735-734 B.c. when the compact of Ahaz 
with Tiglath-Pileser III drew the southern kingdom into the maelstrom of 
Assyrian politics. This narrative, however, could hardly have been written 
after the invasion of Sennacherib (7o1 B.C.) which roused strong opposition 
to Assyrian influence. P, showing intimate knowledge of and literary 
dependence upon Babylonian traditions, was composed by priestly writers 
in Babylonia shortly before 444 B.c. 

The author then proceeds to investigate by the comparative method the 
sources of these traditions. Starting with the story of the Flood, he points 
out the close resemblances which clearly show that the biblical narratives 
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were derived from the older Babylonian tradition. The account of P 
reveals closer affinities than that of J?, hence the latter was dependent for 
his material on oral tradition whilst the former had more direct access to 
original sources. The differences, however, are more important and indi- 
cate that the Babylonian narrative was recast by Bible writers in their own 
spirit. It is here that the distinctive value of the biblical traditions is to be 
found. The Babylonian contains a medley of confused gods charged with 
strong passions, destroying the human race for the sins of a few. The 
moral tone is low. Ut-napishtim was not saved for his piety, but because 
he was a favorite of Ea. The record of Genesis with its one sovereign and 
righteous God, who destroys the sinner but saves the righteous and who is 
full of tender compassion, stands out in bright contrast to its Babylonian 
precursor. Although the reader will agree with Professor Gordon in 
maintaining the vast superiority of the biblical narratives, it is hard to 
escape the feeling that he has not done full justice to the religious value 
of the Babylonian narrative. Bel, in an outburst of wrath, destroyed inno- 
cent and guilty alike, but Ea’s reproof of him for this very thing indicates a 
demand for righteousness in a god on the part of the ancient Babylonian 
myth-builders. Moreover, the comparison is made between Hebrew 
traditions dating from the fifth and eighth centuries B.c. and the Babylonian 
account of some twelve or fifteen hundred years earlier, but in the version 
of Berosus, Xisuthros, his wife, his daughter, and his steersman, are re- 
warded for their piety with the gift of immortality and those who remained 
of his party were bidden by a voice from heaven ¢o be pious. In the Crea- 
tion story, the author again finds that P had access to Babylonian sources, 
yet the biblical account has been so wrought that it excludes all traces of the 
mythology with which the Babylonian account is saturated. One excep- 
tion is found in Tehom (=Tiamat) but even this becomes only “‘a dead inert 
mass of primeval matter.”” The universe is the work of one self-consistent 
and omnipotent Being. The story of Eden was ultimately Babylonian in 
origin, but its profoundly ethical character marks it Israelitish in its present 
form. No real parallel to the story of the Fall has been brought to light 
thus far among Babylonian records. With the most recent scholars, and 
against Friedrich Delitzsch, the famous cylinder with the two figures, the 
serpent and the sacred tree, is not so interpreted. The following conclusions 
are reached in regard to the extent of Babylonian influence. J, with one 
doubtful exception, shows no trace of it; narratives embodied in J have 
remote reflections; J? shows a more direct knowledge of localities and 
traditions and P a more detailed acquaintance with them. Accordingly 
Professor Gordon finds this influence prominent during three main periods, 
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the Amarna, the regal (probably during the reign of Ahaz) and the exilic. 
This explanation commends itself as more reasonable than those which 
find Babylonian influence at only one period. The book also renders a 
great service in combating the prevalent tendency to find the sources of all 
Hebrew traditions in Babylonia. The author does not underestimate 
the influence of Babylonian traditions but he also finds those which are 
purely Israelitish, those introduced by the Kenites and those of Canaanitish 
origin. 

Even more interesting is the attempt to ascertain the true value of the 
traditions. To this end the material is classified under three heads, myth- 
ical narratives, legends with mythical coloring, and historical and heroic 
legend. Myths have no value for recovering knowledge of actual historical 
events, but reveal clearly the early moral and religious ideals of the people 
who gave them shape even when they did not originate them. Legends 
give idealized pictures of life and character and often contain reminiscences 
of real historical facts and personalities. In the Hebrew myths, Israel’s 
God is revealed as one God. His position in the universe is unique. He 
stands above chaos and all nature is obedient to his will. God is conceived 
anthropomorphically but this is the very life of ancient religions. He is 
invested with an ethical character. He is righteous and also merciful. 
The cosmogonies are not scientific in the modern sense, but the emphasis 
upon God’s work in the evolution of nature makes them of permanent 
religious value. The myths also show a high estimate of the nature and 
destiny of man. His pre-eminence is shown in the cosmogonies. He is 
made in the image of God, an idea not unique among the Hebrews but their 
conception of God as “‘an elevated ethical personality” gives it special 
meaning among them. In both nature and destiny man is far superior 
to him who is presented in the parallel myths of other nations. 

The last chapters are devoted to the discussion of the historical worth 
of the Hebrew legends. Two appendices follow, the first containing a 
translation of Gen., chaps. 1-11, in the chronological order of the documents, 
together with extensive critical and exegetical notes, and in the second are 
translations of the more important Babylonian parallels. 

In a word, this book is a valuable and welcome piece of constructive 
criticism by one who has a sympathetic appreciation of all that is elevating 
in Hebrew tradition. Those who have been troubled by recent historical 
criticism can read the book and find that they have gained more by scien- 


tific research than they have lost. 
ALBERT A. MADSEN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 
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The Reform Movement in Judaism. By Davin Puitipson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 581. $2. 

Students of Jewish history in general, and of Judaism in particular, 
will welcome Philipson’s Reform Movement in Judaism. ‘This is the only 
work in English that gives a complete account of the reform movement 
as it has thus far been developed in Europe and the United States. Dr. 
Philipson has collected the large mass of scattered literature in pamphlet 


‘and periodical form, and from the disconnected articles, papers, reports, 


and discussions in which are chronicled the beginnings of the reform move- 
ment has given us a full account of the whole movement. 

In a general way we may say that ‘‘the reform movement was the out- 
come of the clear thought that distinguished the permanent from the 
transitory in religion.” Herein lies the fundamental difference between 
the orthodox and the reform conceptions of Judaism. 

They represented two imcompatible tendencies; the former held that every 
jot and tittle of past custom and practice had eternal validity and could not be 
changed; the latter declared that the dead hand of the past must not be per- 
mitted to rest upon the present, and that unless the expressions of the religion 
conformed with the requirements of living men, these would drift away from its 
influence altogether. The one party defended the principle of stability and 
immutableness in religious practice, the other that of progress and change. 


The story of the reform movement in Judaism which had its beginning 
in Germany and is being further developed in the United States is the 
story of the struggle between two parties in Judaism, both of which were 
earnest and sincere in preserving the historic faith. The leaders of ortho- 
doxy, as well as those who favored the reform movement, wished to uphold 
Judaism and strengthen the bond between the Jew and his religion. They 
differed, however, in their means to bring about the desired end. Ortho- 
doxy insisted that no matter what the spirit of the age may be the Jew © 
must remain under Talmudic regulations, while the leaders of the reform 
party insisted that the spirit of Judaism was of far greater importance 
than the letter of the law, that the ancient faith must be reinterpreted 
so as to make it consonant with modern life. As long as this was merely 
a theory of the reformers they met with little opposition; the real struggle 
began when an attempt was made to carry out those theories into practice. 
When old prayers were’ omitted from the prayerbook and new ones intro- 
duced in their stead, when in many instances the vernacular was substi- 
tuted for the Hebrew, and especially when reformers declared that ‘‘but 
one of two alternatives was possible for the Jew, either to be a rabbinical 
Jew and live aloof from the age or to live in the age and cease being a 
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rabbinical Jew,” then the contest waxed bitter. Orthodoxy, unable to 
silence the reformers or crush the movement, sought governmental aid to 
suppress the new movement on the charge that innovations were being 
introduced in the domain of religion, and the Prussian government wil- 
lingly lent its aid to put a stop to anything which smacked of modernity. 
But the influences of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were stronger 
than both orthodoxy and the Prussian government, and in spite of all 
opposition many reform centers were introduced in Germany. 

In a brief review, it is impossible to mention all the leaders of the 
reform movement. They were many, as can be gathered from the num- 
ber of the delegates that attended the rabbinical conferences in Bruns- 
wick, Frankfort, and Breslau, as well as from the numerous authors of 
articles and pamphlets in which they set forth their views concerning the 
reform movement. We cannot, however, refrain from mentioning the 
names of Zunz, Geiger, Holdheim, Einhorn, and Philipson in Germany, 
and Felsenthal, Wise, and Hirsch in this country, the men who more than 
any others are responsible for the character of reform Judaism as it has 
thus far been developed. Present-day reformers work along the principles 
laid down by these thinkers and the sooner the majority of Jewry learn 
to appreciate the fact that these men did not aim to tear down Judaism, 
but to strengthen it by pruning it of obsolete customs and regulations so 
as to emphasize and clothe in modern garb the ‘‘eternal verities” of ethical 
monotheism, the better will it be for both Jew and Judaism. 

Dr. Philipson’s book also ought to prove of especial interest to those 
non-Jewish students who have been taught to regard Judaism either as 
stern legalism, or, as has recently been done by a French writer, as ‘the 
concealed champion of unbelief and atheism.” Those who mistake the 
legalism of the Talmud and Shulchan Aruk for Judaism are guilty of 
accepting a certain phase in the development of Judaism for Judaism itself. 
As has been pointed out by Zunz, the history of Judaism spells develop- 
ment and evolution, and not, as has been charged by many Christians, of 
being only ‘‘a lifeless survival since the rise of Christianity.” Zunz pointed 
out that change and innovation were by no means unknown factors in 
Judaism; that “Jewish liturgy has been constantly enriched by Soferim, 
synhedrical authorities, rabbis, poets; that prayers in the vernacular were 
not only permitted but even commanded in certain instances,” and that 
the reformers in Judaism were only developing the principles of life and 
evolution which have always been its characteristics. Philipson’s book 
ought also to disabuse the minds of those students who regard reform 
Judaism as ‘fa minimum of worship, a minimum of morality, a minimum 
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of dogma.” From the utterances of the reformers these men would learn 
that reform Judaism aims to realize the highest religious concepts of the 
prophets and later Jewish sages, and while it is true that many ritualistic 
observances have been set aside by reformers, it was not done for the sake 
of reducing worship to a minimum, but rather to raise morality and religios- 
ity to a maximum. 

We are grateful to the author for presenting to the English reading 
public a work in which the latest phase of the historic development of 
Judaism has been clearly set forth, and we recommend the book to all 
students interested in Judaism. 

Jos. RaucH 


Sroux Ciry, IA. 


The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul: His Ministerial Ideals. By 
W. Epwarp CuHapwick, D.D., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1907; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xxii +394. 35. 6d. 

The author of these interesting studies evinces a practical, rather than 
an academic, purpose. He has grouped the passages in Paul’s writings 
that bear on important phases of the Christian ministry, elucidated the 
principles set forth in them, and then applied them to the several tasks of 
the present-day preacher. It is no technical study of church organization 
and pastoral duties in the first century, but a series of reflections on the 
Christian ministry of today, suggested by Paul’s pastoral labors and 
utterances. 

Little use has been made of the pastoral epistles, for two reasons, as the 
author tells us: first, because an adequate treatment of them simply from 
the point of view of Paul’s ministerial ideals would require an entire 
volume, and, secondly, because he wished to show the Apostle ‘‘at work 
as a Christian minister.”” We are therefore led to an examination of the 
records of Paul’s laboratory, rather than set to work at his homiletic 
textbooks. 

The treatment of the subject may be gathered from the following chap- 
ter titles: ‘‘The Minister of Christ a Workman,” ‘‘The Pastor and His 
Pastorate,” “Conceptions of Ministry,” ‘‘The Address to the Ephesian 
Elders at Miletus,” ‘‘The Love of Souls,” ‘‘The Motive Power of Ministry,” 
“The Prayers of St. Paul,” ‘‘St. Paul on Preaching,” ‘‘St. Paul on Proph- 
ecy,” “St. Paul on Wisdom.” ‘The writer recognizes that the various 
ministerial titles, such as dwocroAos, dodAos, Sidxovos, Kypvé, 
“describe functions of service” rather than formal “offices.” The motives 
for pastoral work must not spring from a desire to make men “‘orthodox,”’ 
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or “‘to do our duty,” but from self-sacrificing love, which is not a “gift” 
but “‘a spirit in which all gifts are to be exercised and which moralizes 
and ‘Christianizes’ all gifts and actions.” 

The ideal ministry should represent a three-fold combination—a call 
from God, the desire to serve men from the love of souls, and the hatred 
of sin. In the prophetic function the author sees nothing that is not possi- 
ble to all men. The special mark of the prophet is divine inspiration, a 
resultant from intimate communion with the Holy Spirit. 

The work before us is by no means a complete study of Paul’s 
pastoral teaching. This the author himself fully admits. But it is a sym- 
pathetic inquiry into the pastoral aims and methods of the great missionary, 
preacher, organizer, and soul-winner of the first century, which will help 
the pastor, or Christian worker, who is in need of inspiration for his task. 

Henry BeacH CARRE 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Peasantry of Palestine. The Life, Manners, and Customs of 
the Village. By Emu Grant, B.D., PH.D. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Pp. 255. 

Spending some months in Palestine in 1890, and again revisiting the 
country twelve years later, I was much impressed with the great changes 
which had taken place in the intervening period. That period had wit- 
nessed the real commencement of excavations in Palestine, and those exca- 
vations, together with the demand for antiquities on the part of tourists, 
who had greatly increased in number in the interim, had infected the 
population of the whole country with an antiquity mania, resulting in the 
destruction of an enormous amount of ancient remains. Large districts 
looked like the warrens of some huge breed of rabbits, as a result of the 
excavations of ancient tombs, conducted by the natives, naturally in the 
most unscientific and destructive manner. Moreover, much building had 
been undertaken in those years, and the demand for stones had led to 
the utilization of old monuments for building material. In some places 
the whole aspect of a town had been changed, and especially was this true 
of Jerusalem, where valleys and pools had been filled up, and the new 
city without the walls become as important and populous during those 
twelve years as the old town within. 

I found, in 1890, a peasantry as a rule ignorant of the camera, abso- 
lutely unaware of the existence of America and Americans, quite unac- 
quainted with steam, in a land without railroads and containing only one 
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serviceable carriage road—that from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Twelve years 
later, it was impossible to find a village or a hamlet where the people were 
unfamiliar with the camera. In the northern part of the country in every 
village I found persons who had either been to North or South America 
themselves, or had relatives there with whom they were in constant com- 
munication by letter. This communication with friends and relatives in 
America and the continual returning to Palestine of men and women who 
had seen a new country and learned new and modern ways, was making 
a profound impression on the everyday life of the common people. During 
that period, also, one railroad had been constructed and another was in 
process of construction, and two or three carriage roads had been built, 
while others were nearing completion. At the time of my second visit 
one could travel by wagon in not a few parts of the country, and even the 
poorest people in Jerusalem were constantly riding in cabs or omnibuses from 
Bireh on the north to Hebron on the south, and from Jaffa on the west 
to Jericho on the east, or from Acre and Haifa to Beisan, Nazareth, and 
Tiberias. Steam mills were everywhere in evidence. In the distant 
south land, the biblical Negeb, at Beersheba, a town had sprung up which 
reminded one somewhat of an American frontier town; and even here, 
in a land absolutely without fuel, a steam mill was running at full blast. 
The German colonists, with their industry and thrift, had prospered greatly 
and were now spreading from Haifa down the plain of Sharon, teaching 
the people of those regions new methods of agriculture and of home con- 
struction. In that period also foreign educational and missionary insti- 
tutions had developed at a rapid pace, covering the whole land with a 
network of rival schools and foreign influences. Jewish agricultural 
colonies, a dozen or more in number, had been planted at various points 
from one end of the country to the other, and Jews from Russia had poured 
into the country in such numbers that Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and 
Hebron had become Jewish cities, while Jewish merchants could be found 
everywhere. Descendants of the ancient population, these modern Jews 
were utter aliens to the ancient customs and traditions of biblical Pales- 
tine, which had been handed down from generation to generation in the 
life of the peasantry of the country. 

In the five years succeeding my last visit, the changes have been even 
more rapid, and it seems probable that, before long, nothing of that old 
Palestine will remain, by the study of the customs and habits of which 
already so much light has been thrown on the pages of the Bible. Any 
book which will, as it were, photograph that olden life of Palestine, which, 
so far as it still exists, is to be found among the peasants, which will record 
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the details of peasant life, peasant customs, in the home, in the field, in 
the market, the peasant superstitions, and the religious practices of the 
peasant, is timely and valuable. This Professor Grant has endeavored 
to do in the book which lies before us. He spent three years as a teacher 
in a Friends’ School at Ramallah, on the southern borders of old Ephraim, 
some ten miles to the northwest of Jerusalem. In addition to his work 
at Ramallah, he had to make frequent visits to out-stations in such little 
known towns as Tayibeh. Deeply interested not merely in the religious 
but also in the sociological aspects of his work, he studied minutely the 
people and their customs, and he has preserved in this little volume a record 
of his observations, peculiarly valuable, not only because of the region in 
which he worked and from which his material is mainly derived, but also 
because of a singular combination of painstaking care and sympathetic 
feeling for the ways and habits of the people of the land. Moreover, he 
asked himself very practical questions, and in answering them for him- 
self he has gathered material which answers just those questions which 
the average intelligent man or woman would like to put to the Palestinian 
explorer, if he could reach him personally. 

The book is extremely modest and unpretentious. There is no fine 
writing in it, but in that very fact lies a part of its charm, and some of the 
chapters have an unconscious eloquence in their very simplicity. At 
the suggestion of some of his friends, Professor Grant has provided the 
volume with footnotes of reference to biblical passages illustrated by the 
text, which make the book an admirable manual for the Bible student. 
The illustrations, which are numerous and which really illustrate the text, 
are taken from Professor Grant’s own photographs. 

While Professor Grant does not profess to be an archaeologist or ex- 
plorer, I have read no book recently which has made me so conscious of 
my own lack of knowledge with regard to certain localities and remains, 
and certain customs and practices, both ancient and modern, and no 
book has so stirred me with a desire to return once more and speedily to 
the Holy Land, to inform my ignorance by personal observation, following 
the new suggestions which its pages have brought to me. 


Joun P. PETERS 
St. MIcHAEL’s CHURCH, 
New York City 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


Kent, C. F. The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History from the Creation to 
the Death of Moses. With Maps. [The Historical Bible.] New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1908. Pp. xvit+251. $1.25. 


The first of a series of six volumes covering both Testaments and intended to 
make “the most valuable constructive results of modern biblical discovery and 
research” accessible in “popular practical form.”’ Vol. I presents the biblical material 
in Professor Kent’s own translation, analyzed into its constituent sources which are 
arranged in parallel columns when they narrate the same event, and are provided 
with brief introductory and explanatory notes. The plan of the series seems well 
adapted to the needs of those for whom more elaborate and technical presentations 
are confusing. 


JaHN, Hotcer. Bilder aus dem alten Israel. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor 
Dr. theol. Fr. Buhl. Autorisierte Uebersetzung aus dem Dinischen von Ottilie 
von Harling. Dresden: Ungelenk, 1908. Pp. vi+130. 


These eight “pictures’’ are of such incidents as the death of Jephthah’s daughter, 
and the hanging of Rizpah’s sons. With a true interpretative insight, the author 
narrates in simple but vivid. style the biblical stories, leaving them to make their own 
impress upon the mind of the listener. The stories are striking in character and 
exceedingly well told. 


Kavurzscu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, in Verbindung mit Pro- 
fessor Budde und anderen, iibersetzt und herausgegeben. Dritte, véllig neu- 
gearbeitete, mit Einleitungen und Erklarungen zu den einzelnen Biichern ver- 
sehene Auflage. Lieferung I. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1908. Pp. viii+64. 
M. 0.80. 


Kautzsch’s well-known translation of the Old Testament here enters upon its 
third edition. It marks an advance upon the two previous editions in that (1) the 
introductions to the various books are placed immediately before their respective 
books instead of being relegated to the appendices; (2) the explanatory comments 
are attached as footnotes to the passages which they elucidate instead of being post- 
poned to the appendices; (3) a more critical attitude is assumed toward the Massoretic 
text; (4) the sources of the various narratives are indicated by letters in the margin; 
and (5) the poetic passages are printed in poetic form. ‘This first instalment of the 
work contains thirty-eight chapters of Genesis with the accompanying introductory 
and explanatory notes. 


ARTICLES 


Merrins, E. M. The Plagues of Egypt. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1908, pp. 401-29. 


“Tt is the modest purpose of this article to show that the narrative of the plagues, 
even when divested of all that can be called miraculous, is worthy of credence as the 
record of a series of remarkable national calamities.’ Four plagues are left for a 
second article. 
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Driver, S. R. The Aramaic Inscription from Syria. The Expositor, June, 1908, 


pp. 481-90. 

A translation and study of a recently discovered inscription which is the oldest 
Aramaic writing at present known. It relates how Zakir, king of Hamath and Laash, 
erected this monument to Baal-shamain, his god, as a votive-offering in return for a 
victory granted to him over Benhadad, son of Hazael, king of Syria, and his allies. 
It is thus not more than fifty years later than the Moabite stone. 


Gray, G. B. The Heavenly Temple and the Heavenly Altar. The Expositor, 
June, 1908, pp. 530-46. 
The second and concluding portion of an article aiming to show that the late 
Jewish idea of a temple in heaven with its altar and priesthood was not derived from 
Babylon but was a native development in the period 500-100 B. C. 


PsICHARI, JEAN. Essai sur le Grec de la Septante. Revue des études juives, April, 
1908, pp. 161-208. 
A careful and detailed study, with full bibliographical references, of the question 
as to Hebraisms in the Septuagint. The decision is that Deissmann and his followers 
have gone too far in denying the presence of such idioms. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Huck, A. Deutsche Evangelien-Synopse. Mit Zugrundelegung der Uebersetzung 
Carl Weizsackers. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. Pp. xvi+152. M. 3. 


Huck’s well-known Greek Synopse now appears in a German form, employing 
Weizsicker’s excellent translation. Johannine and extra-canonical parallels are 
included, as well as the most important textual variants. The work should prove 
useful, as a synoptic harmony, but the omission of tables and index of passages will 
prove a serious disadvantage in its use. 


Resa, Fritz. Jesus der Christus. Bericht und Botschaft in erster Gestalt. Leipzig 
und Berlin: Teubner, 1907. Pp. iii+111. M. 1.80. 


Jesus’ life and teachings, stripped of the miraculous, are set forth in the words 
of the gospels. The writer seeks to free the gospel from everything that did not origi- 
nally belong to it, feeling that only thus can it make its appeal to the intelligent laity of 
today. It is observable that many acts of healing are preserved in Resa’s narrative, and 
in general the aim is to retain the atmosphere and color of Jesus’ times. Both the 
motive and the method of this little book are of interest. The grouping of the material 
into a narrative of Jesus’ life and a collection of his sayings reflects the two-document 
hypothesis still so prevalent among German students of the Synoptic Problem. 


Grecory, C. R. Das Freer Logion. [Versuche und Entwiirfe, 1.] Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. iv+66. 


Starting from the first authoritative account of the Detroit biblical manuscripts 
in the February Biblical World, Professor Gregory recounts the discussions by Har- 
nack, von Soden, and others which they have called forth, and develops at some length 
his own view of the manuscripts and of the new reading. The manuscripts he assigns 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and suggests that they may have come from 
the White Convent at Sohag, near Akhmim, where, in the course of some repairs, some 
still more ancient books were recently discovered. The new reading in Mark 16:15 
is analyzed and held to be neither a genuine saying of Jesus, nor an integral part of 
the Longer Conclusion, but a bit of extraneous tradition that crept into the text not 
earlier than 100 A. D. and not later than 130 A.D. The same manuscripts have been 
discussed by Professor H. B. Swete in the Guardian, May 1, 1908, and editorially in 
the Expository Times, June, 1908. Professor Gregory’s monograph is the first ex- 
tended discussion of these important documents. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Drucker, A. P. The Trial of Jesus from Jewish Sources. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Co., 1907. Pp. 64, 


Rabbi Drucker urges that it was Pilate who, with the aid of the unprincipled 
Caiaphas, effected the death of Jesus, whom the Jewish people at large loved and 
obeyed. The trial, as described in the gospels, violated every step of proper Jewish 
procedure, and hence cannot have taken place before the Sanhedrin, which tribunal 
was, moreover, not in operation at this time (40 B. C.-42 A. D.). Many points of interest 
are presented which call for examination and recognition; some demand more critical 
scrutiny. The writer shows a sympathetic attitude toward Jesus, and a natural dis- 

sition to exonerate the Jewish people, forgetting that Jesus like the prophets before 
im had both friends and foes among his countrymen. That the mass of the Jewish 
people desired the death of Jesus probably no one of intelligence now believes. 


Watker, W. L. The Teaching of Christ: In Its Present Appeal. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Edinburgh: Clark, 1908. Pp. ix+240. $1 net. 


Strong religious feeling, keen insight, and moderation of tone, characterize this 
study of Jesus’ teaching. 


WELLHAUSEN, J. Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis. (Abhandl. der kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philol. Histor. Klasse, N. F., 
IX, 4.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1907. Pp. 34. M. 2. 


Wellhausen holds the Apocalypse to have been written in the time of Domitian’s 
persecution, with the use of earlier materials of Jewish color, some of which (11:1, 2; 
12:1-17) reflect the time of the Jewish war, but most of which are later than 70 A.D. 
The whole has sustained some not very considerable subsequent modification. Well- 
hausen finds the clue to the Jewish or Christian character of the material in the historical 
situation reflected, and directs his attention especially to 11:1, 2; 12:1-17; 13:1-18; 
and 17:1-18. The whole text is discussed, however, section by section, with refer- 
ence to the originality and critical status of each. The Apocalypse is especially debatable 
ground, and Wellhausen has approached the problem of its literary analysis with 
his usual originality and vigor. 


BONNET, JOSEF. Eclaircissement de lapocalypse. Fribourg: Imprim. Saint Paul, 
1908. Pp. 48. Fr. 1. 


The material of the Apocalypse in the French of Bossuet is rearranged apparently 
less in a critical than ina topical interest. Bonnet undertakes to exhibit the natural order 
of the material, by which many obscurities and difficulties are obviated. To this 
end the text is freely rearranged, and grouped under seven principal heads, 7: 1-3, 
e. g., following 11:1-13; 7:4-14 following parts of chaps. 21, 22, 15, 14; and 7:15-17 
appearing still later. The few remarks present some useful explanations, but the 
method and purpose of the analysis is nowhere adequately set forth. The writer 
holds strongly to the apostolic authorship, and expresses horror of the freer critical 
treatment of the book in which other Catholic interpreters of the modernist type 
have indulged. (Th. Calmes, Apocalypse, Paris, 1907.) 


RippLr, MatrHew B. The Story of the Revised New Testament. American 
standard edition. Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1908. Pp. 89. 
75 cents net. 


Dr. Riddle was from the outset a member of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers, and now gives an interesting account of the origin and progress 
of the revision movement, answering many questions which must have occurred to 
readers of the American edition. He confirms the impression that the revisers used 
no single Greek text, but passed upon each reading for themselves. Altogether this 
little book constitutes a valuable “footnote to history.” 
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ARTICLES 


Harnack, A. Neues zum unechten Marcusschluss. Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
March 14, 1908, coll. 168-70. 


Harnack discusses the new reading of the Freer Gospels, in Mark 16:15, holding 
that it probably came from the source from which the Longer Conclusion was derived, 
but hardly belongs in its present place in the Conclusion. He thinks it strongly 
“Hebrew Palestinian” in color, harmonizing admirably with the peculiar eschato- 
logical traditions of Palestinian origin, reflected in Papias. 


Von SoDEN, H. Ein neues “Herrenwort,”’ aufbehalten als Einfiigung in den Schluss 
des Markusevangeliums. Die Christliche Welt, 14. Mai, 1908, coll. 482-86. 


Von Soden discusses the new reading of Mark 16:15 in the Freer Gospels, holding 
the saying of Jesus it preserves to be unlike his authentic utterances or, indeed, synoptic 
tradition in general, but to resemble the saying of Mark 16:14-18, and to have come 
in all probability from the same source with it. Mark 16:14-18, including the new 
Freer saying, is thus a unit, reflecting a time later than Paul and John, but belonging 
to a very early period. 


BURGGALLER, E. Das literarische Problem des Hebrierbriefes. Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, IX, 2 (1908), pp. 110-31. 


In Wrede’s theory that Hebrews is not a letter, but an epistle in the literary sense, 
a discourse addressed to an imaginary congregation, and then given by its writer 
the conclusion of a Pauline letter, in order to promote its circulation, Burggaller con- 
curs to this extent, that it is not a letter addressed to a certain definite situation and 
congregation. He holds it to be neither personal letter nor literary epistle, however, 
but an oration or exhortation, in short a Christian sermon, which, after its delivery, 
was written down and sent to another church, with a brief epistolary paragraph by 
way of conclusion. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
ApAM,J. The Religious Teachers of Greece. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 

Religion Delivered at Aberdeen. Edited with a Memoir by his wife, Adela 

Marion Adam. New York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. Ixxiv+467. $4 net. 

A splendid piece of work on the great thinkers of Greece from Homer to Plato. 
Five lectures are devoted to the latter, two each to Homer, Heraclitus, Socrates, and 
Euripides, and one each to Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles. The lectures display the 
master’s control of the subject and its literature, a fine literary charm and distinction, 
and profound appreciation of the problems of the religious view of the world. Stu- 
dents of the religion of the Hebrews can learn much from the study of the religious 
ideas of Greece, while this work should prove valuable especially in revealing the 
religious ideas amid which early Christianity did its work in Greece. 


Work, E. W. The Fascination of the Book. Chicago: Revell, 1906. Pp. 253. 
$1.25. 


Thirteen short chapters devoted to a eulogy of the Bible. The standpoint is 
distinctly that of the preacher, and the book is aimed at the average man. Such a 
one cannot read these chapters without a deeper appreciation of the Scriptures and 
a quickened impulse to embody their teachings in life. The author keeps himself 
free from entanglement in any theory concerning the way in which the Bible origi- 
nated, and devotes himself to indicating and emphasizing its elements of moral and 
spiritual power. 
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